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Two years ago 30,000 supporters of the Pan- 
African Congress marched to Cape Town to 
demand the release of arrested leaders. 


A FREEDOM march into southern 


Africa was one of the proposals 
outlined last week at the first press 


conference held by the World Peace 
Brigade in this country since the 
Brummana conference at the turn of 
the year. 


If this proposal is put into effect 
it could add a new dimension to 
the whole resistance movement to 
colonial oppression and to the future 


development of neutral opinion. 


Rev. Michael Scott who announced the 
Africa march was not able to give details. 
These, he said, were under discussion with 
the African leaders in the areas concerned. 
Michael Scott himself is flying to Addis 
Ababa this weekend to attend the confer- 
ence of the Pan-African Freedom Move- 
ment for East and Central Africa, and he 
will be joined by Bayard Rustin and Bill 
Sutherland, the American Negro leaders 
who played a vital role in launching the 
Sahara Protest march in December, 1959. 
Clearly, however, the scope for a freedom 
march in southern Africa is immense. 


Deep crisis 


There is a deep crisis in southern and 
south-east Africa. Dr. Verwoerd’s sham 
Bantu Republics are indeed a recognition 


of this crisis, an attempt to give a harmless 
safety valve to the popular pressure for 
liberation which threatens to explode into 
revolutionary action. 


The impatience of the African people is 
made more acute by the evidence that 
Verwoerd and Welensky are making a co- 
ordinated attempt to seal off the area of 
genuine African liberation and to set up a 
stronghold of White supremacy in an area 
that would include the Rhodesias, Nyasa- 
land, Mozambique, Angola and South and 
South-West Africa. It is evidently the 
ambition of the Verwoerd/Welensky axis to 
incorporate the mineral rich province of 
Katanga into this area by sabotaging the 
efforts of the United Nations and by sup- 
plying arms and mercenaries to a regime 
which they feel they can control. 


Growing cynicism 


Economically at least the ‘‘ southern 
stronghold” is a unit. At present this 
economic unit depends on the maintenance 
of a polilical and social structure that guar- 
antees cheap migrant labour for mines, 
factories and farms. These powerful indus- 
trial concerns, often operating on an inter- 
national basis, add their weight to the 
factors of racialism, prestige and tradition 
in maintaining the status quo and guaran- 
tecing an eventual explosion. 


A different factor makes it likely that the 
revolution, when it comes, will be a very 


US Alr Express 


SIXPENCE Edition 10 cents 


bloody one. There is a growing cynicism 
with the methods of non-violent action in 
the colonial and neutral nations, The Goa 
incident was a dramatic illustration of this, 
and it was hailed practically without reser- 
vation throughout the Afro-Asian world. It 
may well set the pattern for future libera- 
tion struggles just as the Gandhi campaigns 
influenced these struggles to date. The 
South African resistance in particular must 
feel frustrated by the fact that its non- 
violent campaigns have brought no tangible 
results except further brutality and sup- 
pression. 


Furthermore, there is now for the first 
time an obvious instrument for military 
intervention in colonial Africa—the United 
Nations military forces, The Conservative 
Bow Group in Britain has advocated UN 
military intervention in South-West Africa 
and in the Portuguese territories of Angola 
and Mozambique, using troops supplied 
from the neutral nations. It is highly prob- 
able that the Independent African and 
Asian states are thinking along similar 
lines. 


New threat 


The dangers of violent methods are obvi- 
ous, whether they take the form of internal 
uprising and sabotage or military interven- 
tion through the United Nations. Internal 
uprisings are handicapped by the physical 
superiority of the White minority and the 
prospect of a long and bloody struggle— 
the very worst foundation for the multi- 
racial democracy that offers the only solid 
hope for the future. Military intervention 
raises in addition the strong possibility of 
East/West intervention and the grim pros- 
pect of a nuclear battlefield in Africa or a 
new phase of tyranny for the people that 
have been deprived of their freedom for 
too long. 


But what is the alternative? Non- 
violence has been tried and, in South Africa 
at least, it has not succeeded. Only a bold 
new initiative can restore the confidence of 
people in the methods of non-violent posi- 
tive action. A freedom march, basically 
African but with contingents and individuals 
from all over the world, into almost any 
territory in the southern “ White fortress ” 


flies to Addis Ababa for talks on 


ICA FREEDOM 
MARCH 


could provide the dynamic lead necessary. 


An obvious possibility is a march into 
South-West Africa to re-occupy the terri- 
tory from which Africans have been evicted 
by the South African administration. The 
march in this case could be linked with a 
demand that the administration of the terri 
tory be handed over to the United Nations. 
It would thus make use of the positive 


aspects of neutralist support for the United 
Nations. 


The non-violent movements throughout 
the world will be fundamentally, perhaps 
decisively, affected by the way in which the 
struggle for colonial liberation in Africa 
develops and by the way in which the 
repercussions of this struggle affect the 
commitment of the neutral nations to 
violence or non-violence. (Can those who 
believe in non-violence to obtain freedom 
match up to this challenge ? 
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ANYTHING TO SELL, BUY OR EXCHANGE? 
Our classified columns will help you 


3d. a word—minimum 2s. 6d. for each small ad. 
WRITE YOUR AD. HERE—one word in each space 


| 


The Advertisement Manager, Peace News Ltd., NAME.............ccccecseccecsscseeecesenees 


5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


Please insert my ad. in next............issue(s). 


} enclose P.O, value............... 


for all 
hews and 


views on 


OALlaL 


against 


nuclear 


madness 


AN 


EVERY FRIDAY 6d. 


from all newsagents 


Pacifist Fortnight Campaign 1962 
Monday, February 12, 6.30 p.m. 
Friends House, Euston Road 


To launch Campaign. Al! interested 
to plan and work are welcome. 
Org.: Standing Joint Pacifist Committee 
(Campaign dates JUNE 24 - JULY 8) 


Get PEACE NEWS avery Friday 
Place an order with your 
NEWSAGENT today 


“> renounce war and | will never 
support or sanction another” 


This pledge, signed by each member, is 

the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. 

Send YOUR pledge to PPU Headquarters 
DICK SHEPPARD HOUSE 


6 Endsleigh Street Londen, W.C.1 


Post free trial 


8 News 2S. 6d. 


NEWS 
(US 13 weeks for $1) 


Please send Peace News for 8 weeks 
to the name and address below. 


L enclose £ c.ccscecscccecsccccnvesscccsnssneees 


NAME 


PPeTTTT ICI rr rrr rrr 


ADDRESS 


PEACE NEWS 


5 Caledonian Read, London, N.1 
} a — - = - a 


ADDRESS............ 


Does the ‘ affluent society’ 
lead to war? Read 


The Crisis in Our 
Civilisation 
REORGANISATION OF INDUSTRY 


A KEY TO WORLD PEACE 
by Wilfred Wellock 


Is. (postage 3d.) 


Published by 
Society for Democratic 
Integration in Industry 


and distributed from 


HOUSMANS BOOKSHOP 
5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1 


HAVE YOU BEEN 
TO THE 
‘PEACE’ YET? 


Q. What is it? 


A. It’s the non-violence and uni- 
lateral disarmament cafe. All 
profits to peace movements. 
it’s open night and day, 
seven days a week. 


Where is it ? 


Ah! It’s at 457 Fulham Road, 
S.W.10, nr. Finborough Road. 
(14 Bus route.) 


There is no reason now why you can’t 


fit in time in 24 hours to come and 
see us. 


LABOUR MONTHLY 
February 


Two Historic Declarations on 


Peace and the Colonial Question 


CHIEF A. J. LUTULI 
The Nobel Peace Speech 


FIDEL CASTRO 
Cuba—Our United Party 
specially translated 


for Labour Monthly 


1s. 6d., or 9s, half yearly 


Dept. P, 134 Ballards Lane 
London, N.3 


fERMS: Cash with ordei, 3d. per word, miu 
ta 6d (Box No 1s. extra). Please don’t send stamps 
fn payment, except for odd pence. Address Rox No 
eplies: Peace News. 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.t 
‘Tease «end advertisements by first post Monday. 


MEETINGS 


COMMITTEE OF 100. Supporters’ Conference, 
Unity House, Euston Rd., N.W.1. Weekend Feb- 
ruary 3-4. ‘* Non-Violence, Principle or Tactic 2?” 
(Sat. 2-5), ‘‘ Can we he Non-Violent ? ’'—Socio- 
drama (Sun. 10-1). ‘‘ Future Action’ (Sun. 2-5). 
Speakers : Gene Sharp, Peter Cadogan, Alan Lovell, 
George Clark. Charge: 2s. 6d. per session: 6s, for 
meckend Further details from 13 Goodwin St., 

MEETING ROOMS AVAILABLE at Peace News 
efflees, seat 1@—40, very reasonable charges, re- 
(reshmeat facilities, piano. Apply The Warden, 5 
Caledomima Rd., King’s Cross, London, N.1. 


“*QUAKERISM AND THE ARTS." Speaker: 
Elfrida Vipont Foulds. Friends Hse., Eustan Rd., 
N.W.1. San., Feb. 4, at 6.30 p.m, 


““REPUBLICAN SPAIN 1936-1962.’" Hear 
statement by world-famed Genera] Juan Modesto, 
Spanish Republican Army leader, Also William 
Paynter, Gen. Sec., NUM (personal capacity). 
Conway Halil, Red Lion Sq., W.C.1, Fri., Feb. 9, 
7.45, Adm. 1s. Organised by International Brigade 
Association, 


WHITEHALL PEACE WARRIORS; vigil veterans; 
Parliamentary lobbiers; friends old and new— 
celebrate Daily Peace Picket 2nd birthday! Thurs. 
Feb. 18, 8—11 p.m. ‘‘ Orange Tree,”’ Euston Road. 
Grand Social. Admission free. Cabaret, film, 
speaker, dancing, 1efreshments,. 


CONCERT 


FREEDOM FROM HUNGER Campaign concert. 
Goldsmiths’ String Orchestra. 7.30 p.m. Sat., Feb. 
10. William Penn School, Red Post Hill (nr, N. 
Dulwich sta.). Buses 37, 196, 68. Programmes 
34. 6d. and Ss. Adley, 63 Calton Avenue, S.E.21. 


PERSONAL 


AN INTRODUCTORY SERVICE for those wish- 
ing to marry. Psychological ratings available if 
desired. Write to Rainhill Services, 223a Finchley 
Rd., Hampstead, London, N.W.3. 

CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS to further service 
in the Armed Forces who seek information and 
advice as to their position may write to the Secre- 
tary of the Continuing Committee of the Central 
Board for Conscientious Objectors, 5-7 Langley 
Lane, Ifield, Crawley, Sussex. 

DUPLICATING, verbatim shorthand, typing 
tames, etc.), translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 Beacons- 
afé Road, London, N.Il. ENTerprise 3324. 

HYPNOSIS: Consultant treats nervous condi- 
tens, disorders, personal habits and problems. G. 
Stéeker, MBHA, 14 Belsize Crescent, Hampstead, 
N.W.3. SWiIss Cottage 4904. 

1P YOU SHOP at a Co-dp., please give this 
aumber when making your next purchase : L336943 
Yeur dividend will then be gratefully received by 
de Secretary, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd, 
bandon NI 

QUAKER WORK FOR PEACE and the under- 
privileged springs from belief in ‘' that of God in 
every man’, Literature about Quaker beliefs from: 
Friends Home Service Committee, Room 11, Friends 
House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 


THINKERS UNITE! The power of thought can 
save the world from nuclear catastrophe ! For 
details of this spiritual activity contact Aetherius 
Society, 757 Fulham Rd., S.W.6, 


WANTED : VET—Ilford district—who can keep a 
secret. Box No. 50. 


WAR RESISTERS INTERNATIONAL welcomes 
gifts of foreign stamps Please send to WRI, 88 
Park Ave., Enfield, Middlesex 

- THE WORLD LEAGUE Against Vivisection 
and For the Protection of Animais,"' opposes all 
cruelty and violence. Details trom 5 North View, 
S.W.19. 


LITERATURE 
CONTACT—a South African Liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against apartheid 
and colonialism. 6 months 8s. 9d., 12 months 17s. 
Box 1979, Cape Town, South Africa. 


FREE INTRODUCTION. Send us the names 
and addresses of friends likely to be interested in 
Peace News. They will receive complimentary copies 
and an invitation to take eight weeks’ trial sub- 
scription for 2s. 6d. Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, King’s Cross, London, N.1. 


‘* LIBERTE," the French pacifist monthly. [6e. a 
year post free from Housmans Bookshop, 5 
Caledonian Rd.. King’s Cross, London, N.1. 

LIBRARIES bought: politics, economics, world 
affairs. RIV. 6807. The Hammersmith Bookshop, 
Ww .6 

“THE COMMON LIFE” and ‘'Spiritual Living’’, 
a newsletter and a bulletin edited by Swami 
Avyaktananda, will be sent free to peace jovers and 
progressive thinkers and to all interested in politics, 
and a spiritual way of life, on application to : The 
Vedanta Movement, Branch Centre, 13 Elsenham 
Street, Southfields, London, S.W.18. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


MANAGER) (WIFE PART-TIME) required. 
Good wages, accommodation near. Kays, News- 
agents, Bramley, Guildford. 


SHORTHAND-TYPIST :  9.30-5.30. Interesting, 
non-commercial £9 per week, Africa Bureau 
(TATE 0701). 


FOR SALE 


PERSONAL & COMMERCIAL STATIONERY : 
Manilla envelopes, 6" x 3}", 11s. 1,000 box; 9” x 
4", 13s. 6d. 500 box. White envelopes, 6” x 34", 
17s. 6d. 1,000 box. Many other sizes/styles avail- 
able. Plain postcards 2s. 3d. 100; quarto ‘‘ Mcko"' 
copy paper, 6s. 500 shects. Harley Bond Writing 
Pads from 8d. each. Postage extra, special quota- 
tions for larger quantities. All profits to Peace 
News. Write or call Housmans, 5 Caledonian Rd., 
King's Cross, London, N.1. (TERminus 8248.) 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 

SNOWDONIA NATIONAL PARK. Vegetarian 
Guest House overlooking Cardigan Bay. Mountains, 
sands and sea bathing. Also furnished rooms, own 
kitchen. Trevor and Mary Jepson, Brackenhurst, 
Fairbourne, Merioneth. 

EDUCATION 

SPEAKING AND WRITING lessons (correspond- 
ence, visit) 5s. Dorothy Matthews, BA, 32 Prim- 
rose Hil] Rd., London, N.W.3 PRIimrose 5686. 

BUSINESS AND FINANCE 

TEETOTAL MOTOR INSURANCE.—'Phone or 
write for quotation, Pay and Co., 45 Bulwer Rd., 
Leytonstone 8081. All insurance business transacted. 


ACCOMMODATION AVAILABLE 
ACCOMMODATION AVAILABLE for energetic 
adaptable young persons interested in Ecumenical 
community living. 372 Commercial Rd., E.t. 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED 


BEDROOM REQUIRED by London undergra- 
graduate. Box No. 47. 
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Send entries to arrive first post Monday. Include 
Date, TOWN, Time, Place (hall, street); nature of 
event, speakers, organisers (and secretary's address). 


From January 15 for one month 


ORPINGION: Oxfam clothing and cash appeal 
Helpers urgently needed. Please contact David 
Graham, South London organiser, 9 Kings Ave., 
Bromley, Kent. RAV 1991. Oxfam. 


Friday, February 2 
BRISTOL: 7.30 p.m. Central YMCA (Concert 
Hall), Trenchard St. Rt. Hon. Hilary Marquand: 
** Bread for My Neighbours.’’ Alex Wood Memo- 
rial Lecture. FoR. 
HESWALL : Evening. Youth Group. Derek 
Savage : ‘‘ The Church and Pacifism.”’ APF. 


Saturday, February 3 
CREWE: St. John's Vicarage, Nantwich Rd. 
Derek Savage: ‘‘ The Work of the APF."" APF. 


Sunday, February 4 
CREWE: 7.45 p.m. St. John's Youth Club. 
Derek Savage : ‘' The Work of the APF."" APF. 


Saturday, February 3-Sunday, February 4 ; 
LONDON, N.W.1: Committee of 100 supporters 
conference. Unity House, Euston Rd. Gene Sharp, 
Peter Cadogan, Alan Lovell, George Clark. Further 
details : 13 Goodwin St., N.4. 


Monday, February 5 
LEIGH, Lancs.: 7.30 p.m. St. Mary's Hall. 
Derek Savage : ‘‘ The Work of the APF." APF. 


Tuesday, February 6 
NORTH SHIELDS: 7.30 p.m. Methodist Memo- 
rial Church Hail, Albion Rd.  ‘* Question and 
Answer."' CND. . 


Thursday, February 8 
LONDON, E.10: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Rd., Leytonstone (nr, Green Man). Dorothy 
Torode : ‘‘ Behind the Iron Curtain "'. PPU. 
Friday, February 9 
YORK: 7.30 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse. Judith 
Hart, MP. YCND. 
Saturday, February 10 , 
GRANGE-OVER-SANDS: 3. p.m. _Parish Hail. 
Desmond Preston: ‘Northern Friends’ Peace 
Board."* Peace Group. ; : 
LONDON, W.C.1: 7 p.m. Friends International 
Centre, Tavistock Sq. Social gathering and piano 
recital by Dr, Geoffrey Bush. APF. 
Sunday, February 11 
LONDON, W.C.1.: 11 a.m. Conway Hall. Mrs. 
Mary Stocks: ‘‘ The Habit of Reticence ©. South 
Place Ethical Society. 
Monday, February 12 : 
LONDON, N.W.1: 6.30 p.m. Friends’ Hse., 
Euston Road. To Jaunch Pacifist Fortnight Cam- 
paign (June 24-July 8). All interested to plan and 
work welcome. Standing Joint Pacifist Committee, 
Tuesday, February 13 
EDINBURGH : 7.30 p.m. 52 Queen St. ‘Scottish 
Poets and the Bomb.’"’ Hugh McDiarmid, Sydney 
Goodsir Smith, Alan Riddell, Alan Jackson. CND. 
HARLECH: 8 p.m. Coleg Harlech. Sybil Mor- 
rison : ‘* The Anti-War Scene." CND. 
SOUTHAMPTON: 7.30 p.m. Dale Rd. Mr. 
W. G. Bottomley (UNA): ‘‘ War on Want’. FoR. 


Thursday, February 15 
LONDON, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Rd., Leytonstone (nr. Green Man). Clifford Giles : 
*\A Child in a Changing Society... PPU. 
Tuesday, February 20 


HARLECH : 8 p.m. Coleg Harlech. Film show. 
Assorted films: ‘' Problems and Solutions.’’ CND. 


LONDON. W.C.1:_ 7.30 p.m. Conway Hall. 
Michael Randle: “The Committee of 100 — Its 
Principles and Policies’. Open discussion. South 
Place Ethical Society. 


Wednesday, February 21 

LONDON, N.9: 8 p.m. Congregational Church 
Hall, Lower Fore St. Questions and answers, led 
by Myrtle Solomon. PPU. 

LONDON, N.W.3: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., 
Heath St. — Raymond Fletcher: ‘‘ Military Dis- 
engagement in Europe."' CND. 

Saturday, February 24 

CRICCIETH to PORTMADOC: Wales against the 
Bomb march. 2 p.m. Criccieth (Green), 7 p.m. 
Portmadoc meeting. CND. 

OXFORD: March inside area of total destruction 
by two-megaton bomb. Assemble 9.30 a.m. St. 
Giles. Meeting 3.30 p.m. St. Giles. Dr. Antoin- 
ette Pirie. Information : Watton, 22 Farndon Rd. 
CND. 

Sunday, February 25 


PORTMADOC to BLAENAU FFESTINIOG: 
Wales against the Bomb march. 9.30 am. Port- 
madoc (High Street), CND. 

Tuesday, February 27 


LONDON, W.C.1: 7.30 p.m. Conway Hall. Mrs. 
Pp. Crane (Appeal for Amnesty): ‘* Breaking the 


Barrier of Silence."’ Discussion. South Place 
Ethical Society. 
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Every week! 
SATURDAYS 


BIRMINGHAM: General Post Office, Victoria 
Sq. Peace News selling, 2-5 p.m. Volunteers please 
phone HAR 2362. 


LONDON, W.11: Golborne Rd., off Portobello 
Market, north end. Peace Bookstall in Market. 
10 am.-5 p.m. Helpers for two-hour shifts are 
needed. Apply to the Secretary, BAY 2086, or 
Organiser, FLA 7906.  Porchester PPU. 


SUNDAYS 


NOTTINGHAM: 7-9 p.m. Slab Sq. Open Mtg. 
Then in ‘‘Flying Horse"' Hotel till 10 p.m. Speakers 
and leafleters welcome each week. CND. 


SATURDAYS AND SUNDAYS 


LONDON: 72 Oakley Sq., N.W.1. Week-end 
work camps take place whenever possible. ‘Phone 
EUS 3f95. Work for needy sections of the com- 
munity. IVS. 


LONDON: Toynbee Hail, Commercial St., E.1. 
Week-end work camps take place whenever possible. 
"Phone BIS 9112. Work for needy section of the 
community. IVS. 

THURSDAYS 

LONDON, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Ho., Bush 

Rd. (near Green Man), E.10 and E.1! Group PPU. 
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SCHOOLS FOR 
NON-VIOLENCE 


OW to deal with crisis situations non- 

violently will be explored in a new way 
at the Committee of 100 Conference in 
London this weekend—through  socio- 
drama. Volunteers act out difficult situa- 
tions and the audience is encouraged to 
participate and to comment on and criti- 
cise the handling of the situation. This 
method has been used widely in the US 
Deep South to prepare people taking part 
ia sit-ins and other direct action projects. 
The other two sessions will centre on dis- 
cussion of non-violence and of future 
action. 


The Conference is being organised by the 
Committee of 100 Schools for Non- 
violence group, who also organised a 
weekend conference at Charney Manor, 
near Oxford, a month ago. This confer- 
ence was attended by representatives from 
most of the regional Committees, and the 
Schools group is encouraging the develop- 
ment of study and discussion of the Com- 
mittee of 100's aims, methods and basis 
in all the regions. 


* 


To assist local groups the Schools have 
issued =a pamphlet, Schools for 
Non-violence suggesting topics for 
discussion and appropriate reading. The 
first half of the pamphlet concentrates on 
the immediate problems of non-violent 
action in Britain; the second half ranges 
more widely over the political, economic, 
psychological, ethical and educational im- 
plications of non-violence, This pamphlet 
can be obtained from Housmans Book- 
shop (6d. each or 5s, a dozen). 


The pamphlet is a valuable guide to the 
relevant literature on non-violence and 
civil disobedience, but it could have been 
even more helpful. Because of the dearth 
of good literature it would be useful to 
give some indication of the subject matter 
of each book or pamphlet, and a warning 
about its demerits: Joan Bondurant’s 
CONQUEST OF VIOLENCE, for instance, is 
one of the best books on non-violence, 
but is very academic—and expensive! 
Bart de Ligt’s book of the same name has 
a wealth of examples of passive resistance 
but is very dated—it was written in the 
1930s. Commander Stephen King Hall’s 
pamphlet Common Sense in Defence is 
not a “shortened version” of his book— 
the most relevant section of the book, on 
non-violent defence, is omitted almost 
entirely from the pamphlet. 


The first half of the Schools pamphlet lists 
almost all the books and pamphlets avail- 
able on non-violent action, The second 
half dips into a vast range of possible 
titles, and any selection is bound to be 
guided by personal knowledge and _in- 
terests. However, it is doubtful if 
Sabine’s History OF POLITICAL THEORY 
should be included; the only time most 
campaigners could manage to read 797 
pages ranging from THe ReEPustic of 
Plato down to MEIN KampF is in prison. 
Dwight Macdonald's The Root Is Man 
and the end section of Joan Bondurant’s 
book are much more relevant and 
dluminating. APRIL CARTER. 


The Century of 
Total War 


By HUGH BROCK 


A description of some of the people 
and movements involved in non-violent 
civil disobedience in Britain from the 
revolt against the Military Service Act 
of World War | to the founding of 
the Committee of 100. 


Foreword by 
Emrys Hughes, MP 
Is. (postage 3d.) 
lls. doz. post free 
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FOCAL POINT FOR RESISTANCE 


One of the most important aspects of a resistance 
movement is its press. In Occupied Europe during the last 
war clandestine resistance papers flourished ; in Poland 
between 250 and 300 secret papers sprang up at various 
times ; in France there were 80 resistance journals by 1944, 
mostly printing fortnightly. 

These papers became a rallying point for resistance, 
the focal point of active campaigning. Their circulations 
started small and grew rapidly. The French Libération 
achieved a circulation of 50,000 and Combat was printing 
300,000 copies by 1944. On the other hand too big a 
circulation was dangerous, and the editor of a Czech 
underground paper refused to increase his circulation 
beyond 5,000. 


Circulation of the underground press depended on 
personal contact. A Polish paper published a list of in- 
structions for distributors and readers : readers were told 
that evey copy should circulate among several Polish 
homes and that they should “on important occasions 
prudently pass on information to others and correct false 
enemy propaganda.”’ The only way the resistance papers 
could get on to the news stands was by camouflaging 
themselves: Yugoslav papers used to forge the official 
censorship stamp. 


The resistance papers depended on their readers to 
finance the paper. A Polish paper used to acknowledge 
money contributions, giving the donor’s pseudonym and 
the number of zloty. Readers also gave gifts in kind— 
paper, pencils and ink; and bread, butter, sausages and 
eggs for the staff themselves. 

A Swiss paper wrote in 1943 about the Polish under- 
ground press: *‘ With their editorial offices on wheels 
they move from village to village, from forest to forest, 
never losing contact with the outside world from which 
they get their news and to which they pass it on.’’ 

Peace News is also a resistance paper—though acting 
in a very different kind of resistance in a very different 
kind of society. But like Combat and Libération we have 
been the focal point of active campaigning. Many of our 


staff have been to prison and some are expecting to go 
in the future. 

And we, too, depend heavily on our readers to distri- 

bute the paper, to pass it on to their friends, to counter- 

act false propaganda, 

Total since February 1, 1961: to give us money and 


to provide our staff 
with bread and but- 
ter. We do not have 
to camouflage our- 


selves to get on to the 
news stands, but it is 
still a struggle. 

A Belgian under- 
ground paper wrote 
in its February issue 
of 1943 :*Today our 
Coq, which runs into 2,500 copies, is more alive than ever. 
So far we have used more than 595,000 sheets of paper, 
i.e., over 1,390 reams, 596 stencils, 140 bottles or tins of 
ink, of 500 grammes each. We express our deepest grati- 
tude to all who support us in our work... We would 
like to make it clear that the publication of this paper 
is guaranteed for the future. More than ever before, ours 
is a cry of confidence and hope...”’ 


We have not calculated quite so exactly the amount 
of paper and printers ink expended as we embark on our 
1,336th issue ; but as we end our 25th financial year, hav- 
ing reached our target of £2,500 for the Appeal Fund, 
and with a rising circulation nearing 10,000, we can echo 
with feeling the expression of deep gratitude to our read- 
ers and of confidence in the future. 


Contributions this week: £940 14s. 8d. 
We need £5,000 by Feb. 1, 1963. 


Please make cheques, etc., payable to 
Lady Clare Annesley, Treasurer, Peace 
News, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1 


in the next financial year we shall need even more 
money in order to expand the paper. We rely confidently 
on you to give it to us, and to support the paper with the 
same energy and enthusiasm, enabling our circulation also 
to soar to 50,000 in the next few years as an expression of 
growing resistance. 
THE EDITOR. 
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AN untidy conglomeration of ship- 
yards, factories and docks sprawls 
along the banks of the Tyne, and the 
coal from the many mines in North- 
umberland and Durham has made 
Newcastle a household word. 


But although Newcastle is famed for 
coal, and the Tyne is second only to the 
Clyde for shipbuilding, it is not in the pits 
or shipyards and factories that the Cam- 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament is to be 
found. As far as Tyneside is concerned, the 
CND is a middle-class, white-collar move- 
ment. 


In the past six months the movement has 
grown at such a rate that the adminis- 
trators are finding it increasingly difficult to 
administrate, and several organisational 
changes have been called for, including the 
appointment of a full-time secretary for the 
region. Mr. K’s super-tests aside, member- 
ship figures leaped forward after a 2,000- 
strong meeting in October. The well estab- 
lished groups all report increased interest, 
and many new groups have been formed. 


This is a most welcome change from the 
period of “ quietism” in which the CND 
was gripped for some time. It is worth 
noting that many of the new converts are 
young people, and the activity of the New- 
castle YCND and the King’s College ND 
Society have made a worthwhile contribu- 
tion to our cause, 


But the CND has made a remarkable 
hash of its attempts—such as they have 
been-—-to attract the industrial working- 
class. There is no doubt that the move- 
ment on Tyneside has made remarkable 
progress, but it has fallen down badly on 
the industrial front. I hope that it will re- 
direct at least some of its energies in future. 


All this does not mean that trades 
unionists and Labour Party people are not 
supporting the Campaign. But it does mean 
that the Campaign is failing to convert in- 
dustrial workers, and it is necessary to 
remedy this serious defect in the movement 
by getting down to the factory gate, and 
indeed organising “cells” within. It is true 
that many are apathetic, even hostile. That 
is all the more reason why more effort 
should be put into this field. 


On May last year the Newcastle Trades 


Council organised a meeting in the Gates- 
head Town Hall to welcome the London- 
Holy Loch marchers, the CND taking a 
back seat. Although the meeting was re- 
stricted to the limited objective of banning 
Polaris, this was an action that CND would 
have done well to take further. It did not 
do so, and we remain as when first con- 
ceived—something of an oddity in the 
midst of mines, factories and shipyards. 


The first local action of the 200-strong 
Committee of 100 on Tyneside was directed 
at shipyard workers, and was very success- 


The 
Campaign 


on 


TYNESIDE 


From Denzil Webb 


ful, gaining good press and TV coverage. 
On December 8 the Duchess of Gloucester 
turned up at the Wallsend shipyard of Swan 
Hunter and Wigham Richardson to launch 
the missile-carrier ‘‘ London.” Although a 
working day, 50 demonstrators maintained 
a two-hour vigil outside the yard. 


The Tyneside Committee of 100 has sup- 
ported demonstrations at Holy Loch on two 
occasions, and more recently at York. 


But there is one important factor standing in 
the way of progress at the present time: fear, 
Many of the supporters are students and 
young people who see police agents hiding 
under their beds. The result of this perse- 
cution-complex must tend to slow down 
work. In practice, there is no “ member- 
ship” of the Committee, just “ supporters.” 
No names, either of leaders or rank-and- 
file, have been issued. There is no central 
office, various people playing host from 
time to time for committee meetings. But 
the 200-strong “100” is young yet, and it 
is remarkable how support has been won 


in the few weeks of the Committee’s 
existence. 


Let us now return to CND, and consider 
the Churches for a moment, Here the posi- 
tion is similar to that of the trades unions 
and political parties. Christian people are 
very much on their own, despite the fact 
that there exists a Christian CND Group, 
in theory, if not in practice. The Fellowship 
of Reconciliation ran a residential confer- 
ence on the theme “ The Christian Pacifist 
and Nuclear Disarmament” in March of 
last year with moderate success, Of more 
appeal to the layman was a united service 
at which Canon E, F, Carpenter was 
preacher. These two events are the sum 
total of organised. Christian activity in the 
area, 

We look forward to Aldermaston as a 
mass protest that will catch the headlines. 
But the bulk of our work in CND and the 
“ 100" groups has none of the glamour 
that Aldermaston portrays. It is hard, 
in some respects thankless, labour. The 
meetings, film shows, marches, sit-downs, 
etc., must go on. But above all, in the 
industrial centres, the Campaign must meet 
the people in their works canteens and at 
the factory gate. 


C.N.D STAGE CLUB 
presents 


AIRS AND GRACES 


A programme of 
Chamber Music and Poetry 
with 
Bettina Jonic  ............ Mezzo-soprano 
Marc Wilkinson ............ Harpsichord 
Peter Graham o..........cecseeeeseeee Oboe 
Joyce Rathbone 
Olive Zorian 
Joy Hall 


Christopher Logue 
Jon Sitkin 
Theatre Royal, Stratford-at-a-Bow 
Stratford (Central Line) or 25 bus 
SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 7.30 p.m. 
Tickets sold to club members only 
(entrance fee 2s.) obtainable from 


London Region CND, 5 Caledonian 
Road, N.1. Prices 2s. to 12s. 6d. 
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SOUTH AFRICA’S *NEW 
BLACK STATES’ 


By Lionel 


HE Afrikaner Government in South 

Africa is faced with two pressures 
which strongly influence their “ new 
black states in South Africa” policy. 
First, since Dr. Verwoerd’s party has 
been governing for 13 years, there is 
a need to justify the continued sup- 
pression of the non-white majority. 
Secondly, the pressure of events in 
Africa requires that he has a front 
on which to fight world opinion. 
Both pressures lead him to make a 
show of sincerity and achievement 
in the direction of apartheid. 


The struggle for the control of Parliament 
has been successfully won; the new 
struggle is for a more difficult and ex- 
plosive type of control—namely, that 
over the 12,000,000 non-whites. For this, 
many unprecedented powers and a great 
variety of legislative devices have been 
adopted; in addition, however, a more 
definite front is required—a front on 
which world opinion can be fought, local 
opposition dealt with, and through which 
an image of integrity and Christian-like 
purpose can be presented to the VOLK. 

The need for practical contributions to the 
“goal of separate development” is 
shown clearly by the Government’s 
attempts to present itself as developing 
the Reserves economically and granting 
them political independence. The Re- 
serves are scattered and often small areas, 
totalling about 17,000,000 acres, set aside 
under the 1913 and 1936 Land Acts for 


exclusive African occupation. 


Various pieces of legislation were rushed 
through during the last few years; the 
other day saw a declaration in Parlia- 
ment by Dr. Verwoerd which was plainly 
intended to show that the Reserves are to 
be made into viable political and econo- 
mic entities. There are now to be eight 
“ Bantu national units” and five “ Bantu 
colleges,” in terms of the Promotion of 
Bantu Self-Government Act and_ the 
University Education Extension Act, In 
addition, there is the Bantu Investment 
Corporation Act, which is supposedly 
designed to promote industrial and finan- 
cial undertakings in the Reserves. It is 
as much an exercise in “ newspeak” to 
call this an investment institution, how- 
ever, as it is to call the new “ units ” self- 
governing or the new “colleges ” univer- 
sities. 

* 

Let us examine the supposedly first “ new 
black state in South Africa ”"—the 
Transkei. The Transkei lies on the East 
coast of South Africa, It has no indus- 
tries, and is indeed very poor, although 
some coal has been found near the Natal 
border. Although it is suspected that it 
has deposits of iron, copper and _ plati- 
num, no prospecting has confirmed this. 

Statements by the South African authorities 
claim that the African people themselves 
have approached the Government to 
grant them self-government, and that they 
are prepared to grant limited self-govern- 
ment now and complete independence 
later on. Dr, Verwoerd does not men- 
tion that none of the popular Chiefs have 
approved of his plan to segregate an 
inter-dependent whole from the rest of 
the country. 

Opposition by the Chiefs whom he claims 
support him has been met with bannings 
and banishments, Chief Jeremiah Mabe, 
one of the most popular Chiefs, was 
banished to Vryburg in January, 1956, 
for his opposition to the Bantu Educa- 
tion Scheme and to the Bantu Authorities 
“betterment and grazing schemes.” 

Foliowing popular agitation against the 
Bantu Authorities, a state of emergency, 
which is still in existence, has been de- 
Clared in Pondoland, chiefs deported, 
African leaders banished and banned 


Morrison 


(Ganyile was banished to Frenchdale for 
his opposition to the Bantu Authorities 
Act). To veil these grim happenings and 
opposition it was essential for the South 
African authorities to announce that they 
were prepared to grant self-government 
io the Bantustans. 


Surveys carried out by the authorities and 
other public bodies have established that 
the Reserves are terribly poor, A grim 
picture of overpopulation, poverty, mass 
emigration, inefficient farming and des- 
truction of the pasture and the soil 
emerges when one reads these reports. 


* 


It is generally recognised that the Reserves, 
including the Transkei, could not support 
an indefinitely increasing population of 
Africans. Whatever improvements in 
farming might be introduced, the sub- 
sistence provided would still be inade- 
quate. The Bantu Finance Corporation 
and the Development Corporation which 
Dr. Verwoerd boasts about has only been 
allotted a meagre sum of £5,000,000 for 
all the “self-governing eight units.” 

Although the committee on post-war plan- 
ning appointed by General Smuts in 1941 
regarded further migration to the Euro- 
pean centres as inevitable, and the deve- 
lopment there of a permanently settled 


force as economically desirable, the 
Verwoerd Government now believe that 
the remedy can be found in the indus- 
trialisation of the Reserves themselves. 
In advertisements and propaganda this 
sounds wonderful, but it is relevant to 
ask how far the Verwoerd Government 
has directed its attention to improving 
the economic condition of the population 
actually resident in the various African 
Reserves. 


It was estimated in 1941 that in the Tran- 
skei only 2,563,000 acres of land were 
under cultivation while 6,067,000 were 
under stock, a considerable proportion of 
the Territories being fit only for grazing. 
According to a Committee of Inquiry set 
up in 1913 after the Land Act was passed 
384 acres per family were required. 
According to a report of the Social and 
Economic Planning Council, the typical 
holding in 1944 was of 10 to 12 acres. 
Large numbers of families, however, have 
no arable land. 


The most sweeping claim made by the 
Government is that its policy is in keep- 
ing with developments in the rest of the 
African continent and within the British 
Commonwealth. But between Ghana, 
Nigeria or Tanganyika, and_ recently 
Basutoland and Swaziland and the pro- 
posed evolution of the Transkei, there is 
all the difference between independence 
and colonial status. In fact, Dr. Ver- 
woerd has hastened to stress that “ what 
happened in Ghana can’t happen in the 
Transkei.” He went on to explain that, 
whereas Ghanaians were given “forms of 
democracy” which were “strange to 
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The Princess... 


The Ministry of Works announced on 
January 22 that repair work on la Ken- 
sington Palace, the future home of Princess 
Margaret and the Earl of Snowdon, would 
cost £85,000. 


...and the pianist 


Liberace, the “ pianist,” gave a party last 
week to show off his £98,000 new home in 
Hollywood. He has spent nearly £60,000 
on redecorations to produce a miniature 
Versailles. On the night of the party he 
stated that “so far” he had counted 29 
rooms. 


...and the rest 

Since Christmas the number of homeless 
families in temporary accommodation in 
London has increased from 59! (2,780 per- 
sons) to 638 (3,023 persons), according to a 
report to the London County Council from 
the chairman of its welfare committee. 


No neutrals... 

“The policy of absolute non-engagement 
is incompatible with the form of political 
organisation in the [European Economic] 
Community, which above al! aims at 
complete conformity in foreign and defence 
policies.” This was stated on January 23 in 
a report to the European Parliamentary 
Assembly by a German socialist, Herr W. 
Birkelbach. The report is described by The 
Times’ correspondent as amounting to a 
“Yist of rules for joining the Community.” 


... all neutrals? 


Outer Mongolia, admitted to the United 
Nations last October, has joined the Afro- 
Asian bloc, bringing the group’s member- 
ship to 51 countries. 


Defending Germany 


The West German budget provides for 
a “defence” expenditure this year of 
£1,335,000,000. This was announced on 
January 25 after Cabinet acceptance of the 
Budget. The figure does not include 
£62,000,000 for allied troops. 

The East German Volkskammer (Parlia- 
ment) unanimously agreed to a_ conscrip- 
tion bill on January 24 under which men 


THIS IS YOUR WORLD — 


between 18 and 26 years will have to serve 
for 18 months, Herr Hoffmann, the Defence 
Minister, introducing the Bill, said that it 
did not establish any new political situa- 
tion: the draft had been introduced by 
request of the workers as a protection 
against Western aggression. 


Anything you cando... 


Marshal Malinovsky, Russia's Defence 
Minister, said in an article in Pravda on 
January 24 that Russia could “wipe all 
the industrial and administrative centres of 
the United States from the face of the 
earth with a single nuclear rocket strike.” 
They could also destroy, he said, the coun- 
tries which had given the Americans war 
bases surrounding Russia. 


...wecan do better 

Mr. Arthur Dean, chief United States 
negotiator at the Geneva test-ban talks, has 
said that if the Russians destroyed “say 
60 American cities by missiles . . . we 


could undoubtedly destroy .. . perhaps half 
to 80 per cent of their population.” 


The mediaeval... 


Merton College, Oxford (founded 1264), 
and Lincoln College have turned their cel- 


lars into H-bomb fall-out shelters com- 
plete with emergency food and water sup- 


plies and the claret belonging to Dons. 


...and the modern 


A check on the 15 Civil Defence work- 
ers listed for the village of Slapton, Devon, 
has revealed that two are dead, two have 
moved away, and one is in a mental hospi- 
tal Some of the remaining 10 are over 70 
years old. 

-—Daily Mail report, January 27. 


! can be categorical .. . 


“There will be no war by accident.”— 
Harold Macmillan, House of Commons, 
November 29, 1960. 


...and diplomatic 


“Tt is impossible to hide from ourselves 
the dangers of a war by miscalculation or 
by muddle.”—-Harold Macmillan in Mos- 
cow, February 26, 1959. 


their ways and minds,” the South African 
Bantu Authorities in the Reserves are 
‘“‘ being developed along the lines of their 
home grown democracy, the traditional 
tribal leadership in council based on the 
family unity.” 

This concept of “home grown democracy ” 
is the central fraud behind the Goverm- 
ment's policy. For the statements on the 
Bantu Authorities and the proclamations 
make perfectly clear that the Minister re- 
tains overriding powers to choose, depose 
and veto. It is the Verwoerd way of 
arresting African nationalism and attempt- 
ing to contain it by trying to impose on 
a people who live in an industrialised 
country who have at one time or the 
other been in close contact with urban- 
ised concepts of living, and who have 
generally been absorbed into an indus- 
trialised society, an archaic form of 
tribalism. 


The paradoxes within the present policy— 
the belief that the Bantustans can be 
given self-government and yet be con- 
trolled; that Africans are to be regarded 
as “foreign” Africans and yet constitute 
part of the Republic; that the Bantustans 
are to have Ambassadors and Commis- 
sioners and yet have their tribal authori- 
ties imposed from Pretoria—all these con- 
tradictions suggest that the schemes are 
no more than an interim measure to pave 
the way for more extreme separation, 


* 


But the principal fallacy behind the South 
African Government’s policy of Bantus- 
tans is, I believe, the apparent total lack 
of understanding of the nature of the 
African majority in South Africa which 
these proposals are designed to placate. 
However well intentioned the policy 
might or might not be, it must stand or 
fall by the Government’s ability to con- 
vince and satisfy the African majority of 
its tightness. Flew white South Africans 
are prepared to suggest that they can 
Maintain their supremacy without the 
consent and acquiescence of most of the 
African population. 


That the Africans themselves are unequi- 
vocably opposed to Bantustans is evid- 
enced in the mass opposition this scheme 
has been met with by the African people. 
In Zeerust, Sekukuniland and Zululand 
African peasants have .been viciously 
sentenced, deported and banned. In 
Pondoland a State of Emergency is still 
in existence. African tribesmen have 
been hanged and deported. Countless 
numbers of Chiefs from various tribes 
have been deposed and deported. 

All the African  organisations—including 
both the African National Congress and 
the Pan Africanist Congress and all their 
leaders—have condemned the Bantustan 
plans. It is obvious that the Government 
can only foist this scheme through force 
on the African people. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


BOLESLAW SULIK was born in Poland 
and lived there until the end of the war, 
when he came to Britain. He is on the 
editorial board of the Polish-language 
cultural journal “ Continenti” and is co- 
author of a book on the Polish com- 
munity in Britain, He was an editor of 
the film magazine “ Definition” and is at 
present “ Tribune’s” film critic. 


EMRYS ROBERTS is organising secretary 
of Plaid Cymru, the Welsh Nationalist 
Party, for which he has stood at by-elec- 
tions. In 1953 he was jailed for his 
stand as a Welsh Nationalist against 
conscription. Later he became the first 
secretary of the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament in Wales. 


NANCY DAWSON took first class honours 
in Zoology at Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford, in 1952, and her PhD. at Cam. 
bridge. She is a daughter of Professor 
Dame Kathleen Lonsdale. 


FRANCO PERNA has studied theology at 
Turin and sociology at Zurich and 
worked with Danilo Dolci in Sicily. He 
is mow working full-time for the Inter- 
national Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
whose youth magazine he edits. 

FATHER MARTIN JARRETT-KERR,CR 
was at St, Peter’s Priory, Resetterville, in 
Johannesburg. He ts now at St. Teilo’s 
Priory, Cardiff. 
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Internationalism and 
the Common Market 


By EHRYS ROBERTS 


NE OF ENGLAND’S — main 
problems with regard to her pos- 
sible entry into the European 
Economic Community is not an 
economic one at all, but whether she 
is prepared to surrender an as yet 
undefined amount of her sovereignty 
to a predominantly non-English 
group. We in Wales can sympa- 
thise with the English in their 
dilemma, for we were forced into a 
similar situation ourselves many 
centuries ago, and many leading 
Welshmen arc still engaged in try- 
ing to extricate us from this situa- 
tion by securing self-government for 
Wales. 


One of the interesting facets of this dilemma 
is that English socialists, understandably, 
are not at all anxious to surrender Eng- 
lish sovereignty to an organisation with 
such leaders as Adenauer and de Gaulle— 
yet these socialists are the very people 
who have been telling Wales that we 
should not establish our own progressive 
government, but should remain tied to 
the Macmillans and Lloyds of England. 


We. as Welsh Nationalists, assert that only 
a Government representative of the 
people of Wales has the right to decide 
whether Wales should enter the Common 
Market, and that only such a Govern- 
ment should be entrusted with negotiat- 
ing our terms of entry and safeguarding 
our economic interests. The British Gov- 
ernment has consulted Commonwealth, 
EFTA Governments, the Government of 
Eire, and also the subsidiary Govern- 
ments of the Channel Islands, the Isle of 
Man and Northern Ireland; but they are 
apparently unconcerned about the prob- 
able effects of entry into the Common 
Market on the Welsh economy. 


It may be argued that the Government will 
safeguard Welsh economic interests along 
with those of the rest of Britain; but in 
fact Governments of various colours have 
ignored and sometimes deliberately sacri- 
ficed Welsh economic interests, and there 
is no reason the believe the present Gov- 
ernment better than its predecessors. 


International economic experts agree that 
Wales is one of the richest countries in 
the world in the amount of natural re- 
sources she possesses in proportion to the 
size of her population; they also agree 
that our economic potential is far supe- 
rior to that of England (c.g., although our 
population is only five per cent of the 
British total, we produce 12 per cent of 
Britain’s coal, 29 per cent of Britain’s 
crude steel, 40 per cent of Britain’s alu- 
minium, 89 per cent of her sheet stecl, 
99 per cent of her tin plate. Other figures 
for resources and production far outstrip 


Our  badly-developed and 


what would be expected from us on a 
proportionate basis). 


This had led a Times Trade Supplement to 


estimate that with good government 
Wales could support three times its pre- 
sent population, Yet in actual fact Wales 
has been exporting population at an 
alarming rate. Our total population in- 
crease since 1921 has been negligible, 
whilst England’s has increased by about 
30 per cent. Since 1921 Wales has ex- 
ported about a third of its total popula- 
tion of 2,500,000. 


unbalanced 
economy has been largely to blame. We 
have been over-dependent on a few basic 
industries (which have been developed to 
serve the needs of English industrial 
centres in any case) which has meant 
heavy unemployment in times of 
economic difliculty (reaching 32 per cent 
in 1935, our unemployment percentage 
has remained three times as high as Eng- 
iand’s), and at all times has meant that 
we could not offer a wide range of oppor- 
tunities for people with specialised skill in 
technical, technological, scientific and 
professional fields. The former has been 
the more dramatic cause of migration of 
labour, but the latter has consistently 
drained Wales of its best brains. 


There has been no attempt to tackle these 


problems. A Gove-rnment-published re- 
port in 1944 (Report of the Welsh Re- 
constructién Advisory Council) actually 
admitted that our economic difficulties 
had been heightened as a result of “ de- 
liberate acts of state policy.” Our agricul- 
tural, coal and tinplate industries have 
been undermined by agreements with the 
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If Cardiff docks already stand idle because of policy formulated in London, how 
can Wales protect her economy in the Common Market ? 


it will accelerate the death of our rural 
areas and mean that we shall be totally 
incapable of competing with continental 
producers if we join the Common Market. 
In fact, the international economic 
specialisation envisaged in the EEC— 
and inherent in a common market—may 
mean that ultimately Wales will consist of 
little more than a few big steel plants and 
coal mines in the south, and nothing but 
forests, reservoirs and hydro-electric and 
atomic power stations in the rest of the 
country. Only our own Government can 
safeguard us from such a disaster. 


—A WELSH NATIONALIST POINT OF VIEW 


Commonwealth and the USA designed to 
help the English industrialist; and where 
the wellbeing of our economy has not 
been actively sabotaged in this way, it 
has been ignored If our experience 
proves anything, far from suggesting that 
the Government will safeguard our in- 
terests in negotiations with the Common 
Market countries, it would indicate that 
the Government will be prepared to sacri- 
fice our interests in order to secure better 
verms for the Commonwealth. 


The Government could, for example, urge 


aid from the European Investment Bank 
for the development of our under-deve- 
loped rural areas. It is unlikely to do so. 
In fact, it has apparently already wnitten 
off our rural arcas for British Railways, 
in a drive for economy, are closing down 
nearly all the branch lines in Wales— 
only those which lead from Wales into 
England will remain. 


This may be economy for England, but it 


is certainly false economy for Wales, for 
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This brings us back to the political aspect 


of EEC. Its ultimate political aims are 
undefined, but it is certainly intended to 
create some sort of United States of 
Europe, modelled very largely on the 
USA. The American Government, cf 
course, is so convinced of the superior 
nature of the American civilisation that 
it applauds Europe’s attempt to ape it 
(much as Englishmen have benevolently 
tried to turn all their colonials down the 
centuries, from Wales and Ireland down 
into nice little Englishmen). 


European economists and capitalists have 


been impressed by the American 
economic machine—the largeness of the 
economic unit, the existence of a root- 
less, society-less mobile labour force that 
seeks little but an ever-higher standard of 
living (or should it be standard of exist- 
ence ?) which means an ever-increasing 
demand for the latest frivolous indus- 
trial products, This is the type of society 
that will ultimately emerge in the United 
States of Europe, destroying all those 
social values and national cultures that 
have been Europe’s main contribution to 
world civilisation. 


This succumbing to the rat-race is justified 


by the need to establisk another econom- 
ically and militarily powerful bloc to 
safeguard the free world against Russia, 
and is part of the belief that the peace of 
the world depends on negotiations from 
strength. NATO and the H-bomb. 


The EEC is also anxious to attract as many 


ex-European colonies as possible into its 
direct sphere of influence (if not as in- 
tegral parts of the bloc itsclf). Will not 
this encourage the Communists to step 
up their efforts to extend their sphere of 
influence as well? In other words, the 
extent and intensity of the cold war will 
be worsened, and existence will become 
increasingly difficult for those uncom- 
mitted nations that are trying to use 
economic resources for peaceful and use- 
ful purposes and are trying to keep the 
peace between the power blocs. 


In medieval times, power in Britain was 


wielded by a few noblemen, who ranged 
whole armies against each other, pillag- 
ing and destroying many communities in 
pursuit of selfish ends. No semblance of 


internal peace and order was established 
until much of the power of these noble- 
men was broken, and the interests of the 
country safeguarded by a Government in 
the clection of whom every adult, of what- 
ever status or social significance, played 
a part. 

In the same way, international peace and 
harmony will not be established by the 
opposing power blocs or by the creation 
of more of them, but only by strength- 
ening UN and ensuring that every nation 
has a voice there, It is foolish to argue 
that a United States of Europe is essen- 
tial for world peace, whilst at the same 
time sabotaging the UN in places such as 
Suez. 

And it is equally foolish for self-styled 
“internationalists ” in Wales to keep us 
in a position where we have no voice in 
international affairs but have been forced 
to accept peace-time conscription, and 
have been forced to contribute to the 
Suez invasion and to a nuclear pro- 
gramme—all without our consent or even 
our concurrence. Internationalism is im- 
paired wherever one nation is dominated 
by another and can never be complete 
until all nations, including Wales, enjoy 
self-government. 


This does not mean that nations should be 


isolationist or should refuse to surrender 
a certain amount of their national sove- 
reignty to various international bodies. 
Such international co-operation is essen- 
tial, but a nation must be free to co- 
operate—the desire to participate in inter- 
national co-operation is one of the pro- 
minent features of Welsh Nationalism. 
Neither should what I have written be con- 
strued as an attack on the principle of 
economic co-operation or on the concept 
of a Common Market. There are a 
dozen or so common markets in the 
world, most of them operating to the 
mutual advantage of all the nations co- 
operating in them. Britain in general, 
and Wales in particular, will face many 
economic problems if we join the EEC, 
but my basic quarrel with the EEC is not 
regarding the Common Market at all, 
but rather with its political trends. 
Under present circumstances, without our 
own government, my fears for the 
economy of Wales if we join the Com- 
mon Market are real enough. What is 
needed in Wales—more urgently than ever 
before—is our own government to decide 
whether Wales would like to apply for 
membership of the EEC, to negotiate our 
terms of entry should we apply for mem- 
bership and to stimulate the creation of 
a healthy and balanced economy and 
society in Wales whether we enter or not. 


And both Wales and the world would bene- 


fit from an independent Welsh voice in 
the EEC and in UN, helping to stem the 
development of a further military power 
bloc and helping to create a truly effective 
and democratic international organism 
that can be the only final guarantee of 
world peace. 
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Franco Perna starts a new monthly column on Italy 


LAND OF CONTRASTS 


MYNE may find great wealth and dire 
poverty; a high standard of living, and 
also arcas where pcople lack the bare 
necessities of life; compulsory education, 
and yet the highest percentage of 
illiteracy of all European countries; a 
republic based on labour, with millions 
of unemployed; an officially legal Fascist 
Party, and also the strongest Communist 
Party outside the socialist bloc; consti- 
tuticnal freedom of speech and _ belief, 
and at the same time the worst of prisons 
for conscientious objectors; a country 
where the police and the government 
work in close co-operation, and = yet 
policemen have themselves been im- 
prisoned 1ecently for refusing to obey 
Nazi-like orders to torture prisoners. 


Economic boom 


In the last 10 years Italy has seen an 
economic boom which is_ especially 
evident in her export trade. American 
and British shops and those in other 
countries are full of Italian goods. 
Many foreigners think that Italy has 
reached a high degree of progress. The 
leading independent weekly, L’Espresso, 
recently reported an American indus- 
trialist as saying: 

“To discover that in Italy there are 
also under-developed areas has been an 
unpleasant surprise for me, I had 
always thought of Italy as the country 
of leading fashion and industry, export- 
ing typewriters and sewing machines all 
over the world: and during business 
trips to Milan, Portofino and Rapallo 
I got the same impression as I did in 
Swiss cities, with a gayer and happier 
atmosphere perhaps, but certainly no 
less wealthy.” 


This impression of Italy is increasing among 
foreigners, especially those who get their 
information from the magazines, news- 
papers and fashion shows of Florence 
and Rome. 


But there are also some people who asso- 
ciate Italy only with “La Dolce Vita,” 
and this will, I hope, remind you that 
there is another Italy behind the scenes, 
an Italy the tourists do not see. A vivid 
example of this is the fact that two years 
ago, while tourists in Palermo were hav- 
ing one or more baths a day, thousands 
of people in the surrounding districts did 
not have enough water to drink. 


Great profits 


I could also describe another aspect of 
Italian life where, in the name of demo- 
cracy and progress, millions of pounds 
are wasted by the Government officially 
supporting projects which bring great 
profits to a few people: the new airport 
at Fumicino, for instance; the case of the 
banker, Gioffré, and now, on the Com- 
mittee of the newly-founded “ Inter- 
national Centre Pio XII for a Better 
World” appear the names of men con- 
nected with previous scandals. There is 
also the case of some 5,000 miles of 
privately owned railway, subsidised by 
the Government and yet still using 
engines over 100 years old, while the 
owners reap great profits. This may have 
had something to do with the disaster 
which took place on this railway last 
Christmas when 70 people lost their lives. 


It is rather difficult to give a clear picture 
of Italian politics, mainly because al- 
though Italy became united 100 years ago 
she has never had a stable form of gov- 
emment. The present Government is 
weaker than ever, with many political 
parties, each with its own claims, rang- 
ing from extreme Right to extreme Left. 
This wide variety of political forces keeps 
Italy from becoming like Spain or 
Portugal; this much can be said in its 
favour even tf it has no other positive 
result. 

The Christian Democrats have been the 
stronge.t until now, but some progressive 
forces in this Party have recently been 
fearing that it would be taken over by 
strong Left-wing elements, and are seek- 
ing co-operation with the socialists in 


order to form a kind of Centre-Left 

Government. Nenni’s Socialist Party has 

made some suggestions worth mention- 

ing: 

1. that all state funds for education 
should be given to state schools. 


2. that political and trade union liber- 
tics in industry should be adequately 
protected. 

3. that the nationalisation of the elec- 
trical industry be finally put into 
practice, 

4. that a central office be established 
to deal with government investment 
policies; and 

5. that the finance administration be 
given full powers and means for 
checking the national income and 
assets, 


But all this, of course, does not appeal 
much to the Christtan Democrats. 


Unfortunately, even those parties which 
claim to work for the poor and unem- 
ployed (who may be counted in their 
millions) in fact lack even the research 
offices and experts to put their plans into 
practice. This produces a negative re- 
action on the part of most people, espe- 
cially in the south, who no longer believe 
anything a political leader might say: 
they want deeds, not words. This ex- 
plains why the woik of such people as 
Danilo Dolci and Tullio Vinay is 
accepted to a considerable extent by the 
poor—they are acting instead of merely 
speaking. 

On the other hand, it is good to notice 
some progressive forces and movements 


which are trying, through politics, to give 
a clearer picture and a new challenge to 
people interested in improving the pre- 
sent conditions. Though they may cause 
splits in the present parties, thus creating 
even more confusion, they may well lead 
to the establishment of a sound basis on 
which a new society could be formed. 
During the last few months action has 
been taken not only by progressive move- 
ments but also by leading Conservatives, 
such as the Mayor of Florence, Giorgio 
La Pira, And even within the Govern- 
ment there is strong opposition develop- 
ing towards NATO and foreign bases in 
Italy. In general, one might say that the 
present political situation is in a state of 
evolution. In view of the balance be- 
tween Left and Right-wing political par- 
ties there is plenty of hope for the future. 


New vistas 


The success of the peace march from 
Perugia to Assisi on September 24 last 
year miraculously opened up new vistas 
for thinking people in Italy. In general 
the press was very sympathetic. Gam- 
bino, a leading personality, was recently 
quoted by L’Espresso as saying, “The 
contrast between pacifists and militarists 
will be the main theme for 1962.” 


In addition to several mass demonstrations, 
which have been held successfully in 
various cities, the problems of peace and 
war and the question of conscientious 
objection have finally reached the Gov- 
ernment. A mecting was held recently in 
Rome, attended by Members of Partia- 
ment and other personalities, to discuss 


Several 


the possibilities of granting legal recog- 


nition to COs. This, of course, would 
take time, as some articles of the Con- 
stitution would have to be amended and 
some fascist laws withdrawn. People now 
write more frequently to newspapers and 
magazines about peace problems; and the 
peace organisations themselves are be- 
coming more active and receiving more 
support. 


On January 14 a meeting was held in 


Florence, with representatives from all the 
main peace organisations, to discuss 
better methods of action and co-opera- 
tion among themselves, Mayor La Pira 
was present and gave his support and 
greetings from the people he represented. 
The main result of this meeting is that 
there is now a united body through 
which all peace organisations can work, 
and this should result in greater oppor- 
tunities for united action and a greater 
impact upon the public. 


marches are being planned in 
different places for the Spring. On 
March 18, 100 town councils of Tuscany 
and Umbria will unite in organising a 
march at Cortona-Arezzo; another march 
is planned in north-east Italy, where most 
of the United States forces are based. A 
third will be held in Sardinia, where the 
Germans have their training bases. This 
will be sponsored by three Sardinian 
organisations and helped by the Centre 
for Non-Violence in Perugia. 


Other projects are being planned for Rome 


and the south of Italy, where the work 
will be hardest because so many people 
do not read the papers and are therefore 
completely unaware of the problems in- 
volved. In an average town of about 
10,000 inhabitants (such as the one in 
which I was born) no more than 50 
copies of the local paper are distributed. 
Also there is a great lack down there of 
people who are experienced in the 
methods of non-violence. 
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In through the sluice gates? 


N December of last year there was 
a conference held in London 
attended by the heads of Church, tele- 
vision, cinema, youth, social, welfare, 
penal, education and home affairs. It 
was concerned with crime prevention, 
emphasis on youth—-and Mr. Butler 
said: 
“J think some very big jolt to the moral 
conscience of the nation is needed. I 
hope you will regard this meeting as a 
preliminary to a great national heave.” 


He said that, and he was talking about 
our country. Where, we may ask, is this 
heaving to take us ? 


Before the conference Mr. Butler had 
been under the influence of (or had found 
himsclf in agreement with) the conclusions 
that a Mr. T. R. Fyvel made in an other- 
wise straight objective book called THE 
INSECURE OFFENDERS, which dealt with 
youth in revolt in Europe, Russia, and 
North America. There were some sugges- 
tions made at the end of this book on what 
to do with Britain. And the lines of argu- 
ment ran something like this. 

There is today a downward pull on 
young people, principally the secondary 
modern generation, by advertisers, press 
and pop music that is bad. It is running 
counter to the upward pull exerted by the 


grammar schools towards a new middle-’ 


This upward pull is a force 
Thus there is a 


class culture. 
for good in our society. 
state of unbalance. 

* 


Therefore to correct this the doors 
through which young people can rise into 
this grammar. school-new middle class cul- 
ture must be widened. What is now the 
prospective Teddy Boy International must 
not be left to fall into the hands of the 
wicked “commercial teenage market,” but 
must be given every chance to move into 
the new middle class that the grammar 
school generations are moving into. 

Now this, I am as sure as I can be, is 
not only the line which Fyvel moves along, 
but also, now, that of the Home Secretary 
and the Minister of Education, On the sur- 
face it seems progressive, liberal, sensible. 


But—very subile—look a littie closer and 
you see that the white crappers are there 
again. The liberal bung is going again, to 
be thrust very firmly into your hole. And 
the tragedy—many good and honest men 
may be taken in. 

In this Butler line there is a serious flaw. 


ence Sir David (Education) Eccles said that 
although most of the pupils in schools were 
coming on nicely . . 
pupils there would be found some cowards, 
cheats, perverts, amateur if not professional 
prostitutes, bullies and law breakers. . . .” 


. “among the older 


For one: what is called the “ teenage com- 
mercial market” is in fact a part of a new 


Ray 
Gosling’s 


column 


working-class movement; a rising up from 
the ground of a people for their own cul- 
ture. The way this has been commercial- 
ised, and in so many ways stunted, should 


not blind anyone to the roots of it all. It 
wasn't created by the advertisers or the pop 
music business. They merely use it. That 
they are almost alone in developing and 
controlling it shows how great the gulf is 
between the educational system and_ this 
new working class. 

This new wave comes not from any up- 
ward pull, but from the ground. The cash- 
ing in is restricted principally to music; but 
this isn’t the only part of the rising. There 
is theatre, film, New Left, CND—a ‘host of 
risings up from the ground, determined to 
keep itself on the ground and develop from 
there, not upwards but outwards, hori- 
zontally. 

The Fyvel-Butler linc has missed this out. 
It says: this new wave is something com- 
mercial and bad, and tends towards anti- 
social behaviour like riot, and sitting down, 
and juvenile delinquency, and .. ., This 
is a force for the bad, and must be coun- 
tered by the grammar school type of cul- 
ture, widened to include those potentially 
anti-social forces. An opening of the sluice 
gates to let them all in—and the water they 
flow into isn’t their own. 

We mustn't be fooled by this attack on 
the commercial market so that we join in 
Butler’s heave, and so try to stop the roots, 
the very rising up itself. 

But Iet us have hope, for at that confer- 


Have hope--we may even yet stop the 
world from hearing the angels sing before 
its time. And more important is that we 
do not join them or slide through those 
sluice gates unknowingly. 

Be on guard against them. They are 
everywhere—all in their little school blazers 
being given that new upward pull (notice 
it’s a pull, not a push) towards, towards 
being real angels I suppose, sitting each of 
them on his own mushroom cloud, sprout- 
ing wings and looking down on a land rid 
not only of a commercial teenage market, 
but possibly (for they, like us, may not be 
immune) looking down on their own old 
seas—to see where new waves and them- 


sclves have been taken away, even life, even 


existence itself, 


No, we must not be fooled. Let us all 
be on our guard against the rapist who 
comes on these cold mornings with The 
Guardian to put the bung in and ease us 


through the sluice gates. 


I do not want to hear them angels sing 


in this new year. 


For Good Rooks 
© 


Send your Book Tokens ... 
Order your birthday presents .. . 


Text books, novels, children’s books ... 
all kinds of books... 


HOUSMANS Bookshop 
5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London N.I 


We specialise in mail 
shoppers welcomed—tists on request 


For peace books 


orders—personal 
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NON-CO-OPERATION 


PAT POTTLE, former acting secretary of the Committee of 100, has 

not appeared in public since December 8 of last year when a warrant 

was issued for his arrest for alleged offences under the Official Secrets 

* Act. We publish below the transcript of a tape which he made recently 
for use at discussions and meetings. 


[ HAVE been travelling through Eng- 
land through the last month, work- 
ing and campaigning for the Com- 
mittee. I am sorry not to have been 
in touch with you, but it is not for 
the lack of trying. I have written 
two letters to the press in which I 
have sought to tell you the reasons 
why I am not prepared to give my- 
self up to the Government on this 
charge. Both of these letters have 
been suppressed, even by Tribune 
and Peace New’. 


The issue before us is clear. The Govern- 
ment find themselves unable to cope with 
the number of people prepared to join in 
our demonstrations. It is unable to 
arrest the tens of thousands already in 
our movement. It now takes us seri- 
ously enough to issue threats through 
“Hangman” Butler and_ his _ tailor’s 
dummy, Mr. Renton. 

The Minister for Air and the Chief of the 
Air Force flew over Wethersficld in heli- 
copters. The Attorney General is called 
in to prosecute. Our offices are raided, 
our homes searched, telephones tapped, 
our mail is read and police spies are sent 
to our meetings. This is the measure of 
our success. The Government under- 
stands now that we are serious. 

We are not conducting a protest movement, 
but a resistance struggle against the State 
machine and its ability to exterminate 
millions of people. I have been on trial 
before for incitement; I have seen the 
growth of our movement, It is clear that 
the Government intends to try and stop 
us if they can, and the methods they use 
are victimisation and intimidation, A 
few of us are to be sent to prison on a 
trumped-up charge. It is not that the 
Official Secrets Act should not be 
violated; it is that it has not been, and 
that we of the Committee of 100 take 


ALEX WOOD MEMORIAL LECTURE 


Friday, February 2 
7.30 p.m. 


CENTRAL YMCA, BRISTOL 


BREAD FOR MY 
NEIGHBOURS 


Lecturer: Rt. Hon. 
Hilary Marquand ma. Dsc 
Newly appointed Director of 
United Nations International 
Institute of Labour Studies; 


Technical Adviser to War on 
Want Movement. | 


collective responsibility for all our 
actions. 

On our demonstrations we ask supporters 
to non-co-operate both before and after 
they have been arrested. I have begun 
my non-co-operation now. If I can turn 
the handle of the duplicator, if I can see 
a contact, write a pamphlet, or speak to 
a supporters’ meeting on a tape-recorder 
I shall be contributing more than if I 
were kicking my heels in some prison, 

I am going to carry on the struggle as best 
I can, but I believe that we must face up 
to the fact that we are up against the 
State, and they have only given us a 
slight taste of what they really can do. 
We should be open about our plans 
where that is the most effective way to 
organise a demonstration. If we are 
banned by the Government we either re- 
sist secretly or not at all. If we are 
victimised, we either go meekly to the 
slaughter or we carry on. If we wish to 
have a pirate radio, we either keep the 
place of the transmission secret or we 
have no pirate radio. Do not wait for 
the next police raid, but make prepara- 
tions in setting up a vast movement of 
resistance with contacts all over the 
country so that we are fully prepared 
when the Government take stronger 
action against us. 

I believe we must avoid any form of dogma, 
such as the “holier tnan thou” attitude, 
if we wish to continue as a movement. 
We must keep confidence with our sup- 
porters, but not with the police—they are 
not our supporters. When we plan in- 
dustrial action, let us not inform the em- 
ployers or the police that our activists 
are planning a strike against the Bomb, 
but let the bosses and police find out 
when the men down tools. That is if you 
really want a strike. 


We must try and build a movement whose 
activities and non-co-operation are only 
carried as far as the people we are trying 
to attract can understand. We do not 
want a movement that is diminishing in 
numbers at each demonstration with the 
demonstrators getting better and better at 
civil disobedience, or a movement with 
gaps of three to four months between 
demonstrations. If we are really con- 
cerned to win a life-or-death struggle we 
must use all the methods of non-violent 
resistance. 

I would like to take this opportunity of 
thanking all those supporters who have 
helped me over the past few weeks. They 
have helped me when I have felt like 
giving up; they have helped me finan- 
cially; they have accepted me into their 
homes without question. Without their 
help I could not have gone on. I hope 
that everybody in this meeting tonight 
will help me to break the conspiracy of 
silence around what I am doing. I intend 
to carry on with my work, so if the 
bastards want me, they'll have to come 
and get me. See also page 10 
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First principles 
COLIN WARD complains that in writing 
“Our prime object is survival, not 
Utopia,” I show an impatience with exam- 
ination of first principles. I admit to im- 
patience with those who bring to the uni- 
lateralist movement principles deriving from 
an analysis to which the Bomb and the 
problem of survival are not central. Such 
principles may be those of anarchism, 
social democracy involving rigid parlia- 
mentarianism, or Marxism, Whatever view 
of the structure of society they involve, the 
achievement of some preconceived society 
tends to involve as much energy as banning 
the Bomb. 


Furthermore, these preconceptions often 
bring into the unilateralist movement un- 
necessarily divisive elements; and the move- 
ment is far too important for us to allow 
it to be torn between, for example, the 
Labour Party fundamentalism of Michael 
Foot and the anarchism—however emotion- 
ally attractive—of Colin Ward. 


Political activity outside such categories 
is not just the most practical line for the 
unilateralist movement to follow, it is also 
the one which puts most weight on personal 
judgment and personal relations; one works 
with people one trusts rather than people 
to whose proclaimed theory of politics one 
subscribes. In this sense I agree with Colin 
Ward that Martin Buber’s distinction be- 
tween the political principle and the social 
principle is a valuable one. But does one 
need to be an anarchist to subscribe to it ? 

When making a strict distinction between 
the ‘‘democratic” CND and the “ pro- 
fessedly radical” Committee of 100, Colin 
Ward is at one with those campaigners who 
believe in meticulous obedience to the con- 
ventions of parliamentary democracy. I 
would prefer to see unilateralism as an 
essentially united but fluid movement and 
the CND and the Committee of 100 as 
being aspects of it, not essentially different, 
whose relative importance in any situation 
tends to adjust itself to objective political 
needs. 

Many campaigners feel no difficulty in 
moving from conventional to illegal action 
and back again. A small example of this is 
provided by those people who joined the 
CND picket at the Russian Embassy when 
the Soviet decision to resume testing was 
taken, who were arrested at the Committee 
of 100 demonstration there, and who were 
with CND again on the “ march of shame” 
the following Sunday. 

I think my real difference with Colin 
Ward is that he sees the unilateralist move- 
ment in the light of his own political cate- 
gories, whereas I believe that such cate- 
gories should be created in the course of 
campaigning—_JOHN ADAMSON, Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. 


In Holloway 


MAUREEN LALLY, at present serving a 
“two-month sentence in Holloway, will 
be celebrating her 26th birthday this Satur- 


Due to an oversight she 


day, February 3. 
was not listed as one of those “ inside” 
over Christmas; consequently she never, 
like the rest of us, received numerous cards, 
letters and flowers from CND supporters. 


Maureen is a very recent recruit to the 
Campaign. Even so she was one of the 
negligible number of women who refused 
to be bound over or pay a fine. As a result 
she is likely to lose her job as a waitress, 
and she has been obliged to quit her pre- 
vious lodgings. 


Maureen is one of the most good- 
humoured fellow ban-the-bomb prisoners I 
have had the pleasure to be locked in with. 
She kept me laughing for six weeks on end. 
So I hope many others will join me in wish- 
ing her many happy returns of the day to- 
morrow.—PAT ARROWSMITH, 89 Tal- 
garth Rd., London, W.14. 


Action over homes 


HAVE recently become interested in the 

problem of the homeless in London, and 
it seems that much could be done by non- 
violent action, The homeless could attempt 
to occupy in a peaceful manner many of 
the empty homes in London. 


This would not be difficult. First, the 
owner of the property could be asked to 
give or rent it to the homeless. If he re- 
fused, then the general public could be in- 
formed of the time, place, nature and 
reason for the action through advertise- 
ments and leaflets; the homeless and others 
in sympathy could be asked to participate. 
The demonstrators could collect by the en- 
trance of the building and peacefully 
attempt to enter. If this proved impossible 
they could remain in front of the building 
in silent protest as long as possible. Has 
anything like this ever been tried 7— 
PETER LUMSDEN, 146 Breakspear Road, 
Brockley, London, S.E.4. 


Work-to-rule 


OT being a postman but appreciating 

the unenviable job which they do, the 
problem has been to find ways of expressing 
support. I imagine that many other people 
feel likewise. Why not write the following 
slogan on every letter sent, and encourage 
friends to do the same: “ Support the post- 
man. Good luck with work-to-rule ” ? 
After all, the Government uses the postal 
service to advertise Civil Defence and other 
superfluous activities, so why should we not 
adopt their methods for more worthwhile 
causes ?—-COLIN SMART, The Rookery, 
Ruskin College, Oxford. 


‘On trial’ 


I READ with great interest your editorial 

“On Trial” in your issue of January 19. 
[ am wholeheartedly in favour of the pro- 
posal you put forward and would willingly 
add my name to that of 999 others signing 
a leaflet calling for a return to Wethersfield. 
—W. R. LATHAM, 37 St. Albans Road, 
Woodford Green, Essex. 


ALDERMASTON 
MARCH, 1962 


to the Campaign for Nuclear Disarrnament, 2 Carthusian Street, E.C.1. 


| wish to march with you at Easter. Please send further details. 


SIGN ON NOW FOR THE 
| 
| 
| 
| 


CLErkenwell 5146 


| cannot march with you but send £ 


APRIL 20, 21, 22, 23 


s. d. towards expenses. 
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Zbigniew Cybulski, the Polish actor, is best known in Britain for his 
performance (above) as Maciek in Andrzej Wajda’s film “ Ashes and 


Poles together 


"THE Polish Film Week, held in late 

November in London at the 
Curzon cinema, was surprisingly well 
covered by all the “quality” dailies 
—The Guardian, Financial Times, 
The Times. Not content with just re- 
viewing the films, the papers published 
interviews with individual members of 
the Polish film delegation, or articles 
on general trends in the contemporary 
Polish Cinema. Their tone was on the 
whole sympathetic, even if the facts 
were not always correct. 


The interviews did not really centre on 
the personalities and views of the visiting 
film makers, but were used to illustrate 
whatever general conclusions about Polish 
cinema the writer arrived at. For the 
moment, all the Poles were held to be re- 
presentative. General comments on the 
Polish Cinema were usually too general to 
go seriously wrong; particular judgments 
were quite often misleading in the extreme. 

An article in The Times, entitled “ Youth 
at the Helm in Polish Cinema” and signed 
by “a special correspondent,” is a case in 
point, The writer used his encounters with 
Zbigniew Cybulski and Kazimierz Kutz, 
two of the younger members of the Polish 
Film delegation, to substantiate the thesis 
expressed in the title. This is fair enough. 
But the two Poles are described and set 
against each other in a way that would 
amaze anyone who knows them personally 
and is acquainted with their work. 

Zbigniew Cybulski, an actor remembered 
in this country for his performance in 
Ashes and Diamonds, is, according to The 
Times, “forward looking, unashamedly 
contemporary, eager not only to mirror the 
situation of a man in 1961 but to under- 
stand and explain it.” Kazimierz Kutz, on 
the other hand, a film director, who admits, 
by the way, to being 32—not, as The Times 
would have it, 29—is described as “ the 
conservative traditionalist, consolidating 
rather than experimenting.” And the writer 
notes, condescendingly, that in Poland 
“they and their respective kinds can work 
happily together in a nationalised industry.” 

One could certainly find more interesting 


can work there together. These two deserve 
attention as individual artists rather than 
representatives of general trends. Both are 
“unashamedly contemporary,” but their 
temperaments differ and they do, indeed, 
form a contrast of sorts. 

Zbigniew Cybulski seems to be a mixture 
of contradictory elements. His face is 
heavily, almost crudely sensual, but exudes 
sincerity and a kind of sentimental, rather 
.soft charm. This expression goes with 
movements and gestures both ungainly and 
confident. He dresses with ostentatious dis- 
regard for fashion and elegance, and _ his 
hair-do, if one can call it that, is positively 
surrealist. 

As one might expect from his outward 
appearance, Cybulski is an impulsive per- 
son, violently emotional. His considerable 
intelligence is intuitive rather than analy- 
tical. He seems to lack intellectual disci- 
pline and in a heated discussion—with him 
it 1s always heated—may make contradic- 
tory statements. But he also possesses an 
insatiable intellectual curiosity and can 
come up with a surprisingly sensible and 
penetrating comment on many matters. 

Cybulski’s dominating quality is, how- 
ever, not any intellectual endowment, but 
a tremendous, volcanic vitality which makes 
his company rewarding, but a slightly dis- 
turbing experience. He appcars to be able 
to do without sleep at all. He is always 
eager to meet people, old friends and new 
acquaintances alike, and when night comes 
he moves from place to place and from 
one party to another until it is time to 
start another day. Strangely enough this 
hunger for living and reckless expenditure 
of his great physical energies goes hand in 
hand with reflective moods and a unique 
kind of absent-mindedness. His friends are 
always amused by a fascination that all 
scraps of paper seem to exert on him. He 
finds them in hotel corridors, waste-paper 
baskets and gutters, and always picks them 
up and inspects them with great care. 
Walking in the street he seems chiefly con- 
cerned about what goes on behind him and 
keeps bumping into people in front while 
he looks back over his shoulder. 

He is, in short, eccentric but genuine; he 
faces up to and digests experiences of adult- 


Diamonds.” and revealing aspects of the Polish film hood with a sense of child-like, innocent 
industry than the fact that Kutz and wonder. In spite of his great popularity in 

Cybulski, who are, anyway, great friends, Poland he is certainly not concerned with 
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Guilty Land, by Patrick van Rensburg 
(Penguin Special, 3s. 6d.). 
JN many parts of South Africa today 
if you say the words “ concentration 
camps,” your hearers will think you 
are referring, not to Dachau or Auch- 
witz, not to Siberia or Poland, but to 
the Boer War. So long are memories 
of suffering when attached to a myth. 
Mr. van Rensburg’s grandmother, who 
brought him up, had been in a Boer 
War concentration camp: yet when 
some young Afrikaners mentioned the 
horrors of them in her presence—and 
linked them with an attack on the 
British—-she was furious : 
“* Have you ever been in one of those 
concentration camps?’ she screamed. 
They had no answer. They were born at 
‘least 25 years after the whole thing was 
over, ‘ Well, I have,’ she went on, shak- 
ing with emotion. She spiritedly denied 
the charges of cruelty that they had made, 
But what rankled with her most was that 
she, who had been an inmate of a con- 
centration camp, could have forgotten and 
forgiven, while these people, born a full 
generation later, should summon up the 
ghosts of the past to sustain their present 
hatreds, She was so angry that she would 
not allow them to continue the argument.” 
Mr. van Rensburg was in fact brought up 
in the English tradition of Natal, and it was 
only quite late in the day that he learned 
that he was of Afrikaans extraction: he had 
taken his grandmother’s name, and only saw 
his birth certificate when he had left school 
and was after a job. He became proud of 
this heredity; and as he listened to intel- 
ligent Afrikaners stating their case he came 
to feel that the British anti-Boer feeling in 
Natal had been unfair, crude and prejudiced. 


It would seem that it was the same sym- 
pathy for the maligned, the underdog, that 
later was to turn him against the Nationalist 
Party in the Union, which first made him 
into an Afrikaner “Nat.” Indeed, the 
almost unique value of this little book lies 
in the fact that it is written by an ex- 
Nationalist who really feels from inside the 
pressures and motives which dictate South 
African Government policy : the first, auto- 
biographical, chapter is of great interest. 

The rest of his story can be briefly told. 
He rose in Government service to the point 
when he was chosen by the Ministry of 


does not conceal the way in which an 
emotional reading of past history, plus an 
Old Testament-centred Calvinism (there 
are other, and more reputable Calvinisms 
than this!), plus a long tradition of isola- 
tion from world opinion, have added up 
to make the fantastic sum which is 
apartheid policy to-day. 

And so he comes to the present and the 
future. What, if any, are the hopes—not of 
avoiding violence, for he is too realistic 
to think that it can be avoided, but of a 
multi-racial, or better a non-racial, society, 
with stability and tolerance as its marks, 


Guilty land 


External Affairs to be  vice-consul in 
Leopoldville, Congo. Here, after much 
reading, and his first experience of multi- 
racialism, he came to question his Govern- 
ment’s racial policies, and resigned in pro- 
test. He became Organising Secretary of 
the South African Liberal Party in the 
Transvaal, and helped to persuade that party 
to adopt a policy of full co-operation with 
the African National Congresses, including 
their claims for universal suffrage He helped 
to organise the campaign to boycott South 
African goods, and not unnaturally became 
persona non grata with the Government. 
His passport was taken on his return from 
England, and during the post-Sharpeville 
emergency he escaped to the Protectorates 
and so back to England again. 


After his autobiographical chapter he 
gives us a brief résumé of South African 
history, written with proper correctives to 
the usual anti-Bocr bias that is found in 
most histories written in English. But he 


afterwards? He coolly assesses the military 
possibilities, and concludes that, without 
massive intervention from  outsidé, the 
Africans cannot overthrow a Government 
that is so well provided with tanks, air 
cover, and trained soldiers. He doubts that 
invasion from the newly independent 
African states is feasible, for some time to 
come at least, since they are preoccupied 
with their own problems. 

He dismisses the notion of a change of 
heart by the Government; and of course he 
is able to show that the Government’s own 
talk about Bantustans is mere propaganda 
to the outside and critical world—“ separate 
development” for the African is a polite 
word to disguise the reality, which is the 
creation of reservoirs of cheap labour, 
isolated and divided to prevent subversion. 
(I think that it is possible he underestimates 
the extent to which even these bogus Ban- 
tustans and “ Bantu Authorities” will in 
spite of the Government’s intentions work 
in the direction of a relative improvement 


of the Africans’ conditions and so sharpen 
the weapons which will ultimately be 
turned against the white man. Not all— 
though many-—-of the Chiefs who accept 
Bantu authorities are either stupid or syco- 
phantic.) 


In the last resort Mr. van Rensburg pins 
his hopes upon the economic factors, 
especially those of outside sanctions, to 
bring the Government down. But what will 
take its place? An African Government 
sooner or later, of course. But what sort 
of an African Government? He does not 
underestimate the growing strength of 
black racialism, encouraged (whatever their 
professions to the contrary) by the Pan- 
Africanists. And he has no illusions about 
the Africans’ attitudes towards white Lib- 
erals. He tells a cogent story about this, A 
white Liberal teaching in an African school, 
set an essay: “What I would do if the 
Africans gained power,” 


“The best essay was written by a boy 
who promised to cut the throats of all 
the white men, The teacher, as usual, 
asked the author to read his work to the 
class and answer questions afterwards. The 
teacher's own question to the boy was 
whether he would cut his schoolmaster’s 
throat. The boy replied: ‘Yes, sir, I 
would cut your throat first, because you 
are the people who prevent my people 
from seeing how bad your people really 
are’, 


This might be called ‘Tails you wim, 
heads I lose,” in two senses of that epigram. 
However, Mr. van Rensburg has so far still 
kept his head, and used it to give us a 
valuable, thoughtful, and penetrating book. 
Whether it will be allowed to penetrate to 
South Africa is another question; but even 
if it doesn’t, it will do good here. 


MARTIN JARRETT-KERR, CR 
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—Cybulski and Kutz 


projecting an acceptable public image of 
himself. Anyway, in Poland the publicity 
machinery, judged by Western standards, 
hardly exists at all, and consequently a 
“film star” is under no pressure to accept 
an artificial personality, manufactured for 
him. 

Cybulski'’s popularity in Poland rests 
mainly, if not exclusively, on his perform- 
ance in Ashes and Diamonds. There is no 
doubt that the character of Maciek, created 
by him, has become a part of the new 
mythology. Cybulski was able to draw on 
his own rich temperament, and contradic- 
tions inherent in it, to express a mocd 
which seems typical not only of Andrzej 
Wajda, the director of the film, but of the 
whole generation of Poles to which he him- 
self belongs: a mood in which a nostalgia 
for the past and an irony, directed against 
it, are inextricably mixed; where recently 
developed rationalism penetrates into the 
inherited, traditionally romantic outlook. 

Cybulski’s performance was powerful 
enough, and true enough to the emotional 
realities of the time, to influence manners 
of the younger generation. Soon after the 
release of Ashes and Diamonds hundreds 
of young men in dark glasses appeared 
(in fact, Cybulski wears his glasses on 
doctor’s orders) displaying, with various 
degrees of success, a nonchalant charm, 
modelled on Macick. One could see in this 
phenomenon the birth of a Polish version 
of “ cool’ behaviour. 


It is to Cybulski’s credit that he has 
managed to survive this success and hopes 
to outgrow it. His aspirations, in fact, go 
beyond acting. He tries to write, he is a 
co-author of a screen-play for See You To- 
morrow, in which he played one of the 
main parts, has directed in the theatre and 
would like to attempt film direction. But 
to me he seems essentially an actor, an 


ant and analytical mind. In London dur- 
ing the Polish Film Week Kutz was visibly 
watching everything greedily, absorbing and 
digesting new experiences and’storing them 
away for future reference. He seems to be 
the sort of person who feels a need for 
defining everything he meets, especially 
people. With new acquaintances he makes 
an obvious effort to observe and grasp 


Two profiles 


by 


Boleslaw Sulik 


artist whose instinctive need is to give him- 
self away, as if for a ritual sacrifice, and 
not to shape, control, create a work of art 
om his own terms. 

Kazimierz Kutz definitely belongs in the 
second category. His boyish looks and colt- 
like vivacity serve to camouflage an observ- 


their essential features, to arrive at some 
sort of understanding of their motives and 
attitudes. His first impressions of people 
are often sharply intelligent and _penetrat- 
ing. He is himself a man of several moods, 
sometimes silent, watchful, seemingly 
isolated from whatever activity is going on 
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around him, sometimes right in the centre 
of things, sparkling and witty, a great con- 
versationalist. A sympathetic audience can 
transform his conversation from brilliantly 
intelligent gossip into lyrical, personal, in- 
timate reflections and reminiscences, 


It is not difficult to recognise in Kuta 
the man who directed his own films, at 
least the two which I have managed to see: 
Cross of Valour, shown in 1960 at the 
National Film Theatre, and Panic in the 
Train, shown at the Curzon during the 
Polish Week. His style can be described in 
general terms as intimate realism. All his 
films so far are indirectly concerned with 
war or its aftermath, but there is little 
violence in them. In fact, the three features 
Kutz has made do not have one corpse 
between them. The narrative is sustained 
not by action but by detailed and accurate 
description of human behaviour, 


This requires not only great powers of 
observation, but also a fluent technique, and 
Kutz consciously, and with a considerable 
measure of success, strives to develop his 
skill. In Poland this particular brand of 
realism has hardly any precedent—while 
Wajda’s approach, for instance, has over a 
century of literary tradition behind it—and 
it is plainly ridiculous to describe Kutz, as 
The Times critic has done, as ‘the con 
servative traditionalist.” Indeed, Kutz’s 
second film, No One Cries Out, made before 
Panic in the Train, heavily cut by censor- 
ship and never exported, is regarded in 
Poland as one of the most extreme and 
resolute formal experiments in the history 
of Polish Cinema. 
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Animal and human behaviour 


Living Free, by Joy Adamson (Collins 
and Harvill, 25s.). 


OME animals, like Brumas the polar 

~ bear cub, and Ming the giant panda, 
attract the interest and affection of a 
very wide public. Elsa the lioness is 
one of these, and as such needs little 
introduction. This book tells of the 
birth. and infancy of Elsa’s three 
cubs. 

It is a sequel to BORN FREE which gave an 
account of how Elsa was reared by 
George and Joy Adamson in Kenya, and 
how she retained her affectionate relation- 
ship with them after they had given her 
freedom. Both books are illustrated by 
the most magnificent photographs. 


* 


There cannot be very many other instances 
of a completely wild adult animal sharing 
its life with human beings in this way. 
All the examples I can think of, like 
Konrad Lorenz’s jackdaws and his grey 
lag gecse, have been animals that norm- 
ally live in groups as lions do. It is 
tempting to think that in these cases the 
animal includes its human friends in its 
social group and extends to them the 
courtesies, and the gestures of reconcilia- 
tion and appeasement that normally it 
reserves only for members of its own 
species. 

All social animals seem to have these 
gestures. Watch two friendly dogs having 
a mock battle. As soon as one begins to 
lose its temper, with rising hackles and a 
crescendo of growls, the other makes 
peace by “turning the other cheek,” or 


rather by presenting the side of its face 
and neck to its adversary. This gesture 
seems to prevent the first dog from attack- 
ing. Our two dogs do it so violently that 
they sometimes turn a complete sideways 
somersault, When a human has a mock 
battle with a dog, the same gesture on his 
part will bring the fight to an end. 


* 


Different animals have different appease- 
ment gestures, and, in some cases, they 
are the direct opposite of their attitudes 
of threat. An adult herring gull in a fury 
will stretch out its meck, whereas an 
adolescent herring gull, trying to avoid a 
squabble, will sit hunched up with its neck 
tucked well in. Other appeasement ges- 
tures, like that of the dog, expose to the 
foe a specially vulnerable part of the 
body. In the dog’s case this is the jugular 
vein. Konrad Lorenz, in his book KING 
SoLomon’s RING, suggests that, in human 
beings, shaking hands and bowing the 
head to acquaintances are relics of similar 
types of gesture. The first is saying, in 
effect, ‘‘Look, no weapons!” The 
second is lowering the eyes, the direct 
opposite of the “glare” of an enraged 
man, and exposing the back of the neck, 
which is one of our most vulnerable 
spots. 

Social animals, then, may fight for a mate 
or a territory, but because of their use of 
appeasement gestures they rarely kill one 
another. Only human beings do this. 
How is it that our inhibitions against kill- 
ing our own species, which we share with 
other social animals, can be overcome so 
readily ? 

Partly, I think, by our use of reason and 


foresight, faculties that distinguish us from 
most other animals which live almost en- 
tirely in the present. Pleas for clemency 
go unheeded because we reason that if we 
spare our adversary now he will get us 
later. Murderers are hanged in this 
country because we reason that this will 
discourage the others, although, in fact, it 
seems that it does not. Law-abiding 
citizens reason that it is necessary to obey 
the State in order to avoid anarchy, even 
when it conscripts them to kill other 
human beings. Men of the highest ideals, 
like Bertrand Russell, reason that it is 
better to kill Germans than face domina- 
tion by Hitler’s Germany. And so on. 
And, of course, the techniques of modern 
warfare make it easy for us to kill un- 
emotionally. A man who would be pre- 
vented by social] inhibitions from killing 
an unoffending stranger with his bare 
hands has fewer qualms about killing him 
unseen by pressing a button. 


* 
Except in rare cases, like that of Elsa and 
her human friends, the social inhibitions 


of animals only extend to members of 
their own species. Elsa had no compunc- 


tion about killing a goat or a buffalo, in 
fact, she obviously enjoyed it. 

I think one of the most powerful methods 
of conditioning man to kill man is to 
present the enemy as non-human, or at 
any rate different from and more bestial 
than himself. This is the function of much 
wattime propaganda, stressing or invent- 
ing atrocities committed by the other side. 
Since you cannot imagine such deeds 
being done by any human being you 
know personally, you get the feeling that 


There cannot be many 
instances, writes Nancy 
Dawson, of a complete- 
ly wild adult animal 
sharing its life with 
human beings as Elsa 
the lioness has with 
Joy Adamson. 


. 


the enemy is an animal, and your abhor- 
rence at the thought of killing him is 
correspondingly reduced. Diflerences of 
colour, habits or beliefs will obviously 
enhance this feeling of non-identity. It 
was especially strong during the last war 
between the Americans and the Japanese, 
both nations with a tradition of insularity, 
which may have been why the Americans 
showed comparatively little compunction 
about atom bombing Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, 
* 


Within any community murders are rare, 
and are mostly committed by the mentally 
abnormal. For the majority of us, our 
instinctive inhibitions are sufficient to pre- 
vent us from killing members of our own 
community. But they are not sufficient to 
prevent us from the wholesale killing of 
members of other communities. The 
problem that faces us is to find ways of 
augmenting these instinctive inhibitions so 
that they extend to all human beings 
however superficially different they may 
be from us. The problem is frighteningly 
urgent as it is imperative to prevent an- 
other large-scale war. 

We do have the means, with mass com- 
munications and modern psychology, of 
conditioning mankind to non-violence. 
All we lack is the will. If men can live 
in friendship with a family of lions it 
should be a source of shame that they 
cannot live in harmony with each other. 


NANCY DAWSON 
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Oxford Union 
debates 
civil disobedience 


From RICHARD MABEY 


N Thursday last week the Oxford 

Union, the society that still denies 
women undergraduates the privilege of 
debating in it, and which has the repu- 
tation of being one of the most re- 
actionary student bodies in the country, 
debated what is probably the most con- 
troversial political issue of the day: 
whether or not organised civil disobe- 
dience is a threat to Parliamentary 
Democracy. 


The debate was not outstanding—Union 
debates rarely are—and although the indi- 
vidual speakers were good, the main issues 
were obscured by the inevitable red her- 
rings (the proposer of the motion which 
was worded against civil disobedience spent 
at least three-quarters of his speech 
attacking unilateralism). The proposers 
were quick to grab hold of the words Par- 
liamentary Democracy, too, and ruled 
Gandhi, Hungary and pre-war Germany out 
of the discussion. They seemed a little un- 
certain, however, as to what to do about 
Alabama and South Africa, 


* 

The most interesting thing about the de- 
bate though was the emotive reaction of the 
audience. Normally one discusses this ques- 
tion in the relatively quiet and personal 
surroundings of a pub or discussion group, 
and it is not often that one is able to wit- 
ness public reaction to this question at the 
basic level at which it emerges from public 
debate. And emerge it did, gently coaxed 
by Mr. Brian Walden, who spoke against 
civil disobedience. Mr, Walden is prospec- 
tive Gaitskellite candidate for Oswestry, and 
the bland cunning and frightening brilliance 
of his public speaking have probably given 
him more victories than any other single 
man against the marginal support of CND. 
He had the audience stamping tearfully with 
his panegyric to democracy (“the greatest 
ideology yet invented by mankind”), and 
laughing hysterically at his suggestion that 
John Osborne should protest by lying down 
in bed. But the barriers to acceptance in 
conventional thinking about civil disobedi- 
ence were shown most clearly when 
Anthony Arblaster asked Mr, Walden what 
conscientious Germans should have done if 
the concentration camps in Germany had 
been set up under a parliamentary demo- 
cracy. Mr. Walden replied that they should 
have tried to change the government by 
parliamentary means ! 

The content of the debate was largely 
uninteresting, and much of it was at the 
banal level of Mr, Walden’s oblique smear- 
ing. The case for civil disobedience was put 
mainly as the case for the desirability of 
radical action in critica] situations, and the 
case against in terms of the unwarranted 
nature of such action where there are par- 
liamentary channels available, and where 
there is much more dissemination of know- 
ledge than we realise. (‘‘Anyone can go 
into a bookstall and buy a copy of ‘Has 
Man a Future?’ for 2s. 6d.”) 

Needless to say, the motion was passed 
by a large majority. But in spite of this 
heavy defeat, and the general imperfections 
of the content, the debate itself was im- 
portant. At last people are starting to criti- 
cise parliamentary democracy. The fact 
that they should have started to do this at 
all is significant; that the discussion should 
have been carried into the Oxford Union is 
positively hopeful. 
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ALDERMASTON ”’ 


Mobile publicity columns for 
‘Operation 200 Towns’ 


‘THERE will be one March again this 

year at Easter from Aldermaston 
to London. But in order to draw in 
more towns and meet more of the 
general public the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament is organising 
“Operation 200 Towns.” which in- 
volves flying columns from all parts of 
the country converging on London. 
These columns will be made up of 
dormobiles and cars and will be 


equipped with loud speakers and 
posters and display material. The 
columns will stop in all major towns 
and give out leaflets. 


A number of columns will also go ahead 
of the March urging people to join in and 
to attend the final rally—it is hoped to hold 
this in Hyde Park, but the Campaign is 
awaiting confirmation from the Ministry of 
Works. Joan Littlewood is on the group 
planning the final rally. From it deputa- 
tions will be sent to Moscow, Washington 
and the United Nations, 


The Aldermaston March is one of many 


9 
‘No Tests 

FROM THE UN PLAZA 

HE Committee for Non-violent 

Action in New York has launched 
an “Appeal for No Testing” cam- 
paign. This began on January 22 
when Scott Herrick, one of the San 
Francisco to Moscow marchers, toge- 
ther with Bill Henry, who recently 
finished serving a one-year jail sentence 
for boarding Polaris submarines, and a 
Brooklyn businessman, Harry Purvis, 
set out on a ten-day march from the 
UN Plaza in New York to the White 
House in Washington. 


TO THE WHITE HOUSE 


Meetings in support will be held on 
February 2 in New York and on February 
3 in Philadelphia and Washington. On 
February 5 members of the March to 
Moscow will picket the White House in the 
hope that President Kennedy will agree to 
speak with them—a letter has already been 
sent to the President. A spokesman for 
CNVA pointed out that the Moscow 
marchers were in a unique position to ex- 
press their concern to Kennedy because 
they had already urged the Soviet Union to 
stop testing—women members of the March 
pressed Mrs. Khrushchev strongly on this 
during an interview last October in 
Moscow. 


The picket will end on February 8, and 
if Mr. Kennedy refuses to see the demon- 
strators several of them will approach the 
entrance to the White House and try non- 
violently to enter. 


IN CALIFORNIA 


Another Moscow marcher, Ed Lazar, is 
conducting a daily vigil outside the AEC 
office in Southern California as part of a 
four month pilot project. The group is ready 
to conduct a sit-in at the AEC as part of a 
co-ordinated nation-wide protest. 


Another act of civil disobedience directed 
against the AEC was a one-man protest by 
Gary Williams, who on January 5 entered 
the Lawrence Radiation Laboratory in 
Livermore, California, The Lawrence 
Laboratory is connected with the AEC and 
the University of California, and is one of 
the leading centres for development of 
nuclear weapons. Gary Williams has been 
sentenced to five months in prison and is 
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Easter Marches being held in most West 
European countries. There is also to be a 
march in Canada. There will not be large 
contingents from abroad this year but token 
exchanges of marchers between different 
countries. 


A four-page illustrated leaflet is to be 
given out on the March. Advance prepara- 
tions include the issuing of one million 
leaflets, 10,000 posters and one million 
stickers. CND also hopes to launch an 
advertising campaign. Canon Collins has 
put forward as a minimum target 20,000 
marchers in the Falcon Field at Alder- 
maston and 100,000 going up Whitehall. 


Campaign opens in U.S. 


serving his sentence on a county prison 
farm near Livermore—Box 787, Pleasanton, 
California. 


AND NEW YORK 


A vigil against the resumption of atmo- 
spheric testing is to be carried out five days 
a week, starting on February 1, at the island 
in Times Square, New York. The vigil, 
which will continue until the government 
makes a definite announcement about tests, 
is being organised by Women’s Direct 
Action. The Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom is lobbying admin- 
istration spokesmen from February 4—7, 
while on February 8 the New York Council 
for SANE is sponsoring a public rally on 
the New York State Fallout Shelter Bill, 
and a lobby against this Bill is being held 
by the Greenwich Peace Committee on 
February 12. 


If the Government announces the resump- 
tion of atmospheric tests, or if a test is 
made without announcement, the Committee 
for Non-violent Action is calling for sit-in 
or stand-in demonstrations at all AEC head- 
quarters and is now collecting pledges. 


TWO CHICAGO SIT-INS 


While one sit-in demonstration ended in 
Chicago, another began. Thirty-three 
students camped outside the office of the 
President of the University of Chicago pro- 
testing against racial discrimination in 
125 residential buildings owned or con- 
trolled by the University. The issue is not 
the existence of segregation but the ade- 
quacy of the University’s plans for its 
elimination. More than 1,000 students have 
signed petitions in protest. The action was 
co-sponsored by the student CORE chapter 
and student government. Posters were car- 
ried reading “ Urban Renewal—Not Negro 
Removal,” and “Don’t Equivocate—Inte- 
grate.” 


Meanwhile a three-week-old sit-in by 
Negro mothers at a Chicago elementary 
school ended. At issue was a Board of 
Education order transferring their children 
from one overcrowded racially segregated 
school to another in preference to a nearer 
predominantly “white” school. The sit-in 
was withdrawn when It of the mothers 
brought suit for damages for the transfer 
of their children to an inferior school. 


Pat Pottie tells Peace News: 


‘i will be at Old Bailey ’ 


AT POTTLE, former field secretary 

of the Committee of 100, met the 
Editor of Peace News at the printers 
as Peace News was going to press and 
made the following statement : 


“T have decided to turn up at the 
Old Bailey when the Official Secrets 
Act trial opens on February 12, not to 
be prosecuted but to play my part in 
prosecuting the Government. 


“TI am inviting the Press to meet me 
at Kingsway Hall, London, on Tues- 
day, Feb. 6, at 10.30 a.m.” 


PRISONERS FOR PEACE 


HE following supporters of the Com- 
mittee of 100 are still in prison follow- 
ing their participation in demonstrations 
held on December 9 at Wethersfield and 

Ruislip. 

HOLLOWAY : Maureen Lally, Sally Wells 
(aged 18 years). 

BRIXTON : Ian Dixon who is also “on 
bail” for charges under the Official 
Secrets Act. Will be released on Feb. 8; 
on trial with five other members of Com- 
mittee of 100 on Feb, 12, 


WORMWOOD SCRUBS: (Young Per- 
sons’ Section): John Byrde (aged 18 
years). 


STAFFORD: Ray Dolling, Patrick Henry, 
Donald Paxton, Martin Smith, Robert 
Unstead, Dick Wodeman and Dennis 
Gould. 


Dennis Gould was sentenced to four 


months’ imprisonment and will therefore 
not be released until April. Others from 
Stafford Prison will be free on Feb. 8 and 
are due to arrive at Euston Station at ap- 
proximately 12.45 p.m, Welcome Back 
party to meet at Refreshment Room 12.30 
p.m. 


February 8 is the general release date for 
most of the above say the Committee. who 
ask all supporters intending to join the 
“Welcome Out” groups to make sure of 


being at the three London Prisons at 7.45 
a.m. 


The Committee of 100 invites all London 
supporters to a meeting on Friday, Feb. 9, 
at 7.30 p.m., at Caxton Hall, S.W.1, to set 
up a London Region Committee of 100. 


IN CANADA 


A British Columbia Committee of 100 is 
being Started in Gibsons, near Vancouver, 
in Canada, by members of the Gibsons 
Committee for Nuclear Disarmament. The 
organiser is Sonia Puchalski, R.R. 1, Park 
Road, Gibsons, B.C, 


COMMITTEE OF 100 


£5,000 apveal 
£686 received to date 


Send your contribution to 


The Treasurer, Committee of 100 
13 Goodwin Street, London, N.4 


$<. 
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